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Postal Savings Banks 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President Bowery Savings Bank 


It was a wise thought that inspired the Post Master Gen- 
eral to suggest that some plan might be devised in order to 
utilize the savings of the plain people and keep money in 
circulation rather than have it hid away in stockings, between 
the leaves of a Bible, or other outlandish places. There are 
many localities in the vast territory which composes the United 
States where banks of deposit are not easy of access; and it 
would be very desirable if secure depositories could be estab- 
lished to receive these savings, invest them safely and re- 
turn them to the owners with whatever interest can be 
fairly earned. But the idea that the federal government 
should open all its money order offices for that purpose and 
require the Post Office Department to be responsible for safe 
keeping and return is a novelty in our institutions. As we 
understand the Post Master General’s plan, the money is to be 
received and transmitted to Washington to be invested in 
United States bonds, State stocks, municipal, town or county 
obligations, and that the rate of interest to be paid to depos- 
itors should be two per cent. per annum. 

European governments, in which postal savings banks are 
established, are always borrowers of money and have a large 
permanent debt in which the deposits of the postal banks can 
be invested. The people of this country are not in favor of 
increasing the debt of the federal government. The power of 
taxation is in Congress, so that if there is any deficiency in 
the revenue it is in its power, by proper legislation, to provide 
sufficient to carry on the government. An accumulation of 
deposits belonging to individuals would only be an induce- 
ment for selfish people to utilize that fund by asking for extrav- 
agant appropriations. Many of our post masters are ap- 
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pointed for political reasons and have not a knowledge of 
accounts sufficient to keep them accurately ; neither is it to be 
supposed that all of them are men of such sterling worth that 
they would at all times and under all circumstances make ac- 
curate returns. 

The suggestion that deposits might be invested in munici- 
pal, town or county securities is one the propriety of which 
the Post Master General would have to pass upon. His opin- 
ion would necessarily be derived from local authorities, who 
might for selfish reasons suggest investments which would be 
undesirable and not in the interests of savings depositors. The 
return of the money deposited would often be inconvenient for a 
post master in a small place who had transmitted all his funds to 
the seat of government; and the depositor would be obliged 
to wait for a draft from the Post Office Department on the 
nearest banking center, which would cause great delay. The 
investments might turn out to be unprofitable ones; and the 
federal government would have tostand the loss. It should be 
kept well in mind that if these banks are to be established, in 
order that they should inspire confidence the Post Office De- 
partment must be responsible tothe depositors. Without that 
they would be a failure from the beginning. But the result of 
our former experience with the Freedmen’s savings banks 
should be a warning that it would not be desirable for the 
government to guarantee too much. 

Savings banks in the East, life insurance companies and 
mortgage companies, all of which have individual stockholders 
and exercise close supervision over their affairs, have lost 
money in the class of investments above considered : how then 
could a Post Master General of the United States be expected 
to look after the interests of depositors all over the country 
when this is but a single branch of his many duties and could 
not be the most important one in his Department ? 

Whilst savings banks are very desirable in the interests 
of the people, for many reasons it does not seem that the 
system of government paternalism should be extended in this 
direction. Of course in the older states it would not be ex- 
pected that many people would make deposits under the sys- 
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tem proposed, as they now receive from three to four per cent. 
interest and would not be likely to change their accounts if 
they were to receive but two per cent. In the South and 
West, where savings banks do not exist, they can be easily 
established under the system in vogue in New York State in 
particular, and in New England, where no capital is required. 
A certain number of men under the supervision of the Bank- 
ing Department organize themselves into a body called trus- 
tees, and after examination as to their qualifications, their 
standing and reputation, if the Department determines that 
a bank is necessary in the locality suggested, the trustees are 
authorized to receive deposits and they attend to the business 
in person until the bank has accumulated sufficient surplus to 
pay its own expenses. If any community would like to bene- 
fit the working classes, they have only to have such a system 
adopted in the several states and go ahead. Every neighbor- 
hood has a sufficient number of men, in whom the people have 
confidence, to act as trustees. Every state has a Department 
to whom these institutions could report, and their methods 
should be supervised as they are in the State of New York and 
in New England, in the interest of all concerned. 

It is estimated by the Director of the Mint that the 
amount of gold coin in circulation in the United States is 
(Dec. 1, 1897) $696,460,640; whilst the amount that can be 
traced to the Treasury, to banks and other financial institu- 
tions, is only about $400,000,000 ; and if this estimate is correct 
the difference between the two must be hidden away some- 
where, because people who put money aside always put away 
the best they can get hold of; and as gold is acknowledged 
all over the world to be equal, if not superior, to any other 
currency, it is probable that there is a large amount of gold in 
the hands of individuals, a great part of which might be 
utilized. 

It has been suggested that the deposits of the postal 
banks might be placed in local institutions, but what security 
would the Post Office Department have of the solvency of 
these institutions or that the money would be returned on de- 
mand or after proper notice? Is it not asking too much that 
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the general government shall guarantee the solvency of these 
depositories? It isnot the business of the federal government 
to guarantee any corporation or any individual in the conduct 
of his business; neither is it desirable that the federal govern- 
ment should interfere in doing what individuals in the various 
localities can do as well or better. This is a republic where 
every person has a right to be whatever he can be; and the 
less interference by authority with people in their private 
capacity, the better. 

The business of establishing postal banks by the federal 
government is as unwise as it would be for it to take charge 
of the life insurance business or the fire insurance business, or 
the management of trusts generally. We change our public 
functionaries so often that a new set of officers might be out 
of harmony with what had been done by their predecessors ; 
and whilst the head of the Department to-day might be in 
thorough accord with proposed legislation his successor in 
office might be of the opposite opinion and thus important 
supervision and direction be neglected. 

These postal savings banks would not in any manner com- 
pete with the savings banks already established in the states 
where they now exist, because the business in the latter is 
more promptly done and the depositor comes in contact with 
the particular bank which is responsible to him and which has 
invested his money. In the case of a postal bank located a 
thousand miles from the central office, the same confidence 
would probably not exist between the depositor and the 
branch bank (which his post office would be) nearest his own 
residence. 
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Will the Republicans Do It? 


The cardinal doctrine of the Republican party is protec- 
tion to American industry. This does not mean favorit- 
ism to particular capitalists, industries or sections, but protec- 
tion to the best opportunities for industrial and social expan- 
sion of the nation. This doctrine of protection implies a policy 
much broader than merely imposing duties on imports, it im- 
plies a policy of using the legislative function of government 
in any direction which will promote the opportunities for in- 
dustrial diversification and advance the social welfare of the 
people. 

It has often been pointed out in these pages that the 
benefits of protection must reach certain classes and interests 
indirectly through legislative action upon other interests. 
Protection by tariffs guards the opportunities for developing 
new industries and perfecting old ones, by guaranteeing to 
American capitalists the full benefit of the American market. 

So far as this has been successful (and it has been wonder- 
fully successful during the last thirty years) it has indirectly 
benefited laborers through the social and economic influences 
which the development of manufactures and diversified indus- 
tries and urban life have created. It has in like manner bene- 
fited the farming population by the increase of urbanized or 
non-agricultural population, which of necessity increases the 
market for agricultural products—a market which has con- 
stantly increased in quality as well as quantity. 

This very progress has brought and is constantly bringing 
with it new problems, problems which equally call for the ap- 
plication of a protective policy, but in a different form. One 
of the most conspicuous problems of this character just now 
is the depressed and perplexing state of the cotton industry. 
Although this question cannot be reached by a protective 
tariff, it is nevertheless entirely within the purview of a pro- 
tective policy. Protection, properly understood, is just as 
applicable to domestic conditions as to foreign relations. 

The justification for a protective tariff on the broad 
grounds of political science is to prevent international rela- 
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tions which tend to injure the industrial growth, weaken the 
political power or lower the civilization of the nation. This is 
not only true of nations, but it is true of the classes and inter- 
ests within nations. All the laws of civilized society are con- 
structed with a view to preventing the lower and less advanced 
in the community from injuring the more advanced. It is 
only by protecting a superior quality of personal character that 
social improvement can go on and the advantages of progress 
be extended to the lower or less fortunate strata of society ; 
all of which is just as true of industrial as of social conditions. 

This is the problem involved in the present cotton indus- 
try difficulty. It is a case of competition between the south- 
ern states and New England for the location of cotton manu- 
facture. As a nation we have no more interest in cotton 
manufacture being in New England than in the South. 
Indeed, the southern states are greatly in need of that indus- 
try because of its civilizing influences. The only point of con- 
cern to the nation is the conditions under which the industry 
shall exist. 

It is important to public welfare and national progress 
that the social plane upon which the industry is conducted 
shall not be lowered, because that means a step backward. It 
is against such retrogression that protection is needed. 

Cotton manufacture was the first industry to which fac- 
tory methods were applied. Its early history, especially in 
England, is the history of oppression, brutality, poverty, vice 
and social stultification. Through the progress of three-fourths 
of a century, involving interminable struggles and hardship 
among the laboring classes, the worst features of the factory 
system have been eliminated and the industry made tolerable 
and civilizing by the development of a body of protective 
legislation known as the factory laws. By these factory laws 
the hours of work of women and children have been reduced 
from sixteen to a maximum of ten hours a day. In some 
states (New Jersey, for instance) the hours have been reduced 
to fifty-five per week, and in Massachusetts to fifty-eight. 
Besides shortening the working day, this iegislation has given 
protection to operatives against dangerous machinery, pro- 
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vided factory buildings with fire escapes, and secured ventila- 
tion and other conditions which decency and health require. 
It has also provided for the compulsory education of factory 
children under a certain age, usually fourteen years, and in 
some instances, as in New York, sixteen years of age. 

For more than half a century the experience of Christen- 
dom has demonstrated the social, moral and political necessity 
as well as the economic wisdom of this class of protective 
legislation. In the interest, therefore, of the nation’s civiliza- 
tion, public policy demands that the wages and social life of 
the operatives as well as the investment of capital in New 
England should be protected against the drag-down influences 
of the long hour system in the South, which the civilization 
of England and the eastern states outgrew more than a quarter 
of acentury ago. To return to the twelve hour system in this 
country would be a crime against progress. It would mean 
the introduction into the southern states, already handicapped 
by the remnants of the slave labor system, of all the barbar- 
izing influences of the factory system which existed in Eng- 
land in the first quarter of the century. Against this not only 
the laborers in the South and the laborers and capitalists in 
the East but the interests of the entire nation demand 
prompt and effective protection. 

This protection can be furnished only by extending the 
protective factory laws of New England tothe southern states. 
Approximate equality of competitive conditions between the 
South and the East must necessarily come. The question is, 
shall the equality be established on the plane of the long hour 
factory system of the South, or on the short hour system of 
New England? To ask this question is to give the answer. 
The idea of undoing the work of half a century’s progress 
cannot be thought of. The equalizing must come not by 
lowering the East but by raising the Scuth. This is in direct 
line with the march of national progress. The South is in- 
dustrially, socially, and politically the most backward point in 
the United States. The so-called Southern problem can never 
be solved, except by the introduction of these uplifting indus- 
trial influences. Nor is this so exceptional or difficult to ac- 
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complish as it might at first appear. It is but a repetition of 
the experiences of the last twenty-five years. 

When Massachusetts first passed her ten hour law she was, 
in that respect, alone in New England. The same disparity, 
though less in degree, existed between Massachusetts and 
her neighboring eastern states. The J/atssez fatreists, led by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, from 1874 to 1880 made a persistent 
effort to repeal the Massachusetts ten hour law, but they made 
no real impression upon the public mind. The majority in 
favor of the law increased every year until it became obvious 
that the only way to protect Massachusetts from the disad- 
vantage of her advanced position in humane and civilizing 
legislation was to bring the other New England states up to 
her plane. Through the efforts of the operatives of Massa- 
chusetts, with the moral and financial aid of their employers, 
the demand for ten hour legislation was carried into Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut, and each 
state, one after another in rapid succession, adopted the Massa- 
chusetts legislation, Pennsylvania and New Jersey following 
suit. Thus, what in the seventies really seemed to be a hard- 
ship and an injury to Massachusetts has finally’been made a 
lasting benefit to the laborers of all the eastern states. 

The extension of the protective factory legislation of New 
England to the South, and to the manufacturing industries of 
the entire country, should at once be made a national issue. 

Of course there is little reason to believe that the Demo- 
cratic party would favor such a proposition. Its principles and 
traditions all point the other way. It is constitutionally an 
anti-protective party, always favoring a /aissez faire, let-alone 
policy. This task properly belongs to the Republican party. 
It is in line with its traditions and principles, being simply a 
question of protecting the opportunities for industrial and social 
progress. To do this would be a great step forward in the ap- 
plication of protective policy. It would show that Republican 
protection is not restricted to capital, as is so often sneeringly 
said, but that it is as broad as the nation, reaching out to the 
social conditions of the laborers as efficiently as it does to the 
material interests of the employers. Will the Republicans do it ? 
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Mr. Dingley’s recent remarks on the subject in Congress 
afford good grounds at least for hope in this direction. He 
sounded the true note for the action of his party when he de- 
clared in favor of establishing by law uniform hours for factory 
labor throughout the country. That is the correct idea. Make 
the question national so that all the states, as they develop 
manufacturing industries, shall enter the competitive race under 
substantially uniform conditions, at least so far as the hours of 
labor are concerned. 

“If in the long run”’ said Mr. Dingley, “there is no equal- 
izing of these conditions of labor by State legislation, assuredly 
the labor organizations of this country will insist on such an 
amendment to the Constitution as will enable Congress to 
equalize the hours of labor in factories throughout this country. 

“T do not wish to be understood, or misunderstood,” he 
continued, “as criticising in any manner the remarkable success 
which the cotton industry has had in the southern states. I 
glory in it, and I shall glory all the more when I find that the 
southern states, taking advantage of our protective system, 
shall develop their industries in a thousand other directions, 
and thus increase the demand for its labor, and raise wages as 
ours have been raised in New England. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] The present low wages at the South and long 
hours of labor are temporary conditions that, in my judgment, 
within some time, how long I cannot say, the inevitable law of 
economic progress will overcome; and wages at the South, 
gradually rising, will rise still more, and will rise throughout 
the country. Therefore, I deprecate any conditions in any part 
of our country that tend to compel competition in such a man- 
ner as to force us down to your basis of wages rather than bring 
you up to our basis, because I believe that your highest pros- 
perity depends upon the highest possible wages for the masses 
of your own people.” 

In this declaration Mr. Dingley is profoundly correct. 
Not only will the labor organizations demand it, but humanity 
and decency will demand it ; the opportunity for social progress 
of the laborer in the South will demand it; fairness to the 
manufacturing industries in New England will demand it; in 
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short, it will be demanded by every consideration of national 
statesmanship and sound public policy. 

It is especially gratifying to know that Mr. Dingley’s 
remarks called forth hearty applause from the Republican side 
of the House, which indicates that strong political leadership 
in this direction would receive the support of the party. 

If the Republican party would promptly take up this 
question it would prove to the workingman and to the nation 
that its protective policy is broad enough and philosophical 
enough and patriotic enough to reach out to every industrial 
and social question regardless of class, section or industry. It 
would then be clear, as never before, that protection is not a 
capitalist question and that the Republican party is not merely 
a rich man’s party. The operatives throughout New England 
would heartily codperate in any movement to remedy the pres- 
ent situation on this line. But if no concerted move is made 
in this direction, and no political party recognizes the pressing 
need of this legislation, New England will have to be harassed 
by indefinite strikes which will fritter away profits, impoverish 
the people and allow the industry to be transferred to the South 
under the low wage and long hour conditions of seventy years 
ago, which would be a political blunder and a national calamity. 




















Labor’s Interest in Protection * 


HENRY SMITH ROBINSON 


There has never been a time in the world’s history when 
so much attention has been called to the condition of the lab- 
oring man. Our country has been the best in the world for 
men striving to improve their condition. Doubtless this came 
first on account of the scarcity of labor in our early history. 
It has been to our credit that we have maintained this position 
to the present time. This is what has brought thousands of 
European workmen to our shores. This is what makes the 
rulers of these same nations so anxious about our new protect- 
ive tariff, knowing as they do that the higher prices paid our 
workmen make the American market the best in the world. 

During Cobden’s fight for free trade in England, soon 
after entering Parliament and while an owner of a “print 
works,” he was urged to take part in an attempt to reduce the 
hours of labor. In reply he said: “ Nay, as I am opposed to 
the plan of legislating upon the subject [regulating the hours 
of labor] I am bound to suggest another remedy. I would 
then advise the working classes to make themselves free of the 
labor market of the world, and this they can do by accumulat- 
ing twenty pounds each, which will give them the command of 
the only market in the world where labor is at a higher rate 
than in England. I mean the United States.” 

By adopting free trade and attempting to compete with 
England for the trade of the world we at once drop to their 
level and lose the advantage we now hold. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that the real prosperity 
of a nation should be measured by the amount of the accumu- 
lated wealth divided among the wage earners who now form 
the great mass of the people. 

In the first half of the present century there were in this 
country a great number of small manufacturing and other es- 
tablishments for the employment of men,—the makers of car- 


* This article forms a part of a monograph which the author expects to publish in 
full at a later date. 
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riages, axes, boots, shoes, etc. Besides these were the masons 
and carpenters, blacksmiths, stage drivers and common car- 
riers. Each apprentice when he learned his trade hoped to 
have a shop ora business of his own where he could hire a few 
men and take apprentices. The stores were small and confined 
(except in the country) to one line of goods. The proportion 
of wage earners to the whole population was much smaller than 
now, because so many men were in business for themselves. 
All this has been changed, owing to the tendency to concen- 
trate capital into large masses for the cheaper production of 
manufactured goods and distribution of all kinds of goods. 
This change in the methods of business is not pleasant to 
those of us who are old enough to remember the former way. 
It seems less independent to work for some one else than to 
do business for one’s self. 

This may be true, but consider the fact that wage earners 
under present conditions are not confined to day laborers or 
to the employees of a manufacturing establishment. Take out 
of any community the very few “rich men ’’and it will be seen 
that the better paid among the remainder are not the men 
in business for themselves but the officers and managers of 
manufacturing establishments, the banks, and other kindred 
institutions, the professional men and teachers. We may not 
be able to arrest this tendency to increase the number of wage 
earners but we must see to it that they are well paid for their 
labor. 

The first reason why it is better to have our people well 
paid is, that the more money they receive in wages the more 
money they can and do spend in buying the products of their 
own and of others’ industry. A far more important reason is 
that they can improve their own condition and give their ciil- 
dren a better education—the best education—fitting them for 
a higher position than they themselves hold and so tending to 
keep the great mass of laborers from forming a separate and 
distinct class. It is this latter reason that has made us the 
foremost nation on earth. 

The free traders had to abandon the Cobden idea of non- 
interference with the hours of labor and now the English law 
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is as favorable to a trades union when managed by the labor- 
ing men as when it is in the form of a trust (or “ interest” as 
it is called in England) by the mine or mill owners. We have 
had better wages ; let us maintain them and not give up this 
advantage for the sake of a little trade, and then have the 
hard work of regaining our present position. The tendency is 
to pay better wages in England and this will be brought about 
more quickly by our maintaining our present standard. 

But the English workmen are not the only ones with whom 
we shall have to compete. Less wages are paid in Belgium 
than in England. When the writer was in Europe in 1891 he 
found he could buy in Belgium and lay down in England cer- 
tain iron products more cheaply than he could get them in the 
latter country. When the Chinese are thoroughly awakened, 
when European and American capital has introduced modern 
methods and machinery, our competitors will not be English 
or Belgian but the cheaply paid millions of Asia. 

The ultimate and inevitable result of free trade is to re- 
duce the price of labor in all countries to the price in the low- 
est. Realizing this fact and hoping for a change in the national 
policy, our manufacturers during the past few years of depres- 
sion have hesitated to enter on the Herculean task of such a 
reduction of wages as would meet the foreign prices. The re- 
sult has been a large importation of foreign manufactures, while 
our own mills have been turning out less than usual. Many 
people have been idle. During these same years business was 
good in England. The volume of trade increased over the 
years immediately preceding. Her people were employed; 
there was a surplus of revenue and the public debt was re- 
duced. 

To the contention of the free trader that wages cannot be 
permanently maintained in this country by legislation the reply 
of the protectionist is, that wages have been kept at a higher 
rate during all these years and that no good reason can be 
shown why they cannot be continued in the future. 

To the free trader who believes that all of our troubles of 
the past four years have come from the currency question and 
the fears aroused by the Sherman silver-purchasing bill, noth- 
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ing convincing can be said. The only way to answer him is 
to ask him to observe carefully the events of the immediate 
future. Agreat deal said by Professor Taussig and other free 
traders about the inequality of the tariffs of the past is ac- 
cepted as true. There is no question but that the “war tariff” 
was excessive (the times called for exceptional measures) and 
that some articles like copper and nickel may have been and 
may now be too highly protected. The contention is not that 
the present or any protective tariff law is perfect in all its de- 
tails, but for the principle of protection, for the reasons given. 
In a series of years the cost of protected articles will not be 
increased. 

It is a “condition” that confronts us. We have a great 
mass of people that have flocked to our shores to better their 
condition, or who have been drawn here by high wages caused 
by the high tariffs. We have our own native born inhabit- 
ants. Weare one people now. Shall we abandon the prin- 
ciple of protection in our competition with England for the 
markets of the world? 

If, after looking the matter squarely in the face, we decide 
to adopt free trade and our workmen consent to the reduction 
in wages, we can doubtless get a share of this trade. But 
when that time comes we shall cease to be the country de- 
scribed by Cobden. Is it worth while to enter upon this race 
to see which nation shall pay the lowest wages to its 
laborers ? 

Let us look at some of the charges brought against the 
protective tariff. One is that it fosters monopoly and the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few. It is admitted 
that some men may get rich if by their inventive or execu- 
tive ability they prosecute some manufacturing enterprise that 
introduces a new product or one formerly imported. The only 
condition is that the workman shall be well paid. By this 
method the manufacturer makes money, the wage earners 
make money and the national wealth is increased. The accu- 
mulation of wealth by a few has very little to do with the 
tariff. It is inevitable in the present state of existence that 
some men will become rich, no matter how poor they may be 
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at the start, and that some will never accumulate but will 
scatter and dissipate whatever they may inherit. The tariff 
opens the way for those enterprising men who are bound to 
acquire wealth to benefit the country and the wage earners as 
well as themselves. 

Much has been said in these latter days about trusts, 
which is simply another word for the combinations already 
referred to, only carrying it a step further. (These are called 
“interests” in England.) Our oldest and best known trust is 
the Standard Oil. It has driven hundreds of small operators 
and dealers out of the market and has of course injured them. 
It has earned large sums of money for its owners, but it has 
without doubt improved the quality and cheapened the price 
of oil and so been beneficial to the great majority of our 
people. And besides all this, it had and has nothing to do 
with the tariff. 

The sugar trust, which is now feared, has to do with the 
tariff. It remains to be seen whether it has really raised the 
price of sugar. If it has not done that, but by aggregating 
large capitals and by employing the most skilful men and 
methods has been able to cheapen the cost of refining, why 
should not the owners make money? The only condition is 
the one stated so often: they must pay their employees good 
wages.* The production of the sugar beet will change the 
whole sugar industry in a few years, and if the trust becomes 
a monopoly it will not last. 

One of the strangest phases of this strange fight against 
our manufacturing our own goods is the fear lest somebody is 
going to make something out of the tariff. These same free 
traders do not hesitate to buy land that they think will in- 
crease in value or to “corner” wheat or any other article to 
sell at a higher price. 

There is another trust that is occupying the minds of 
thinking people. Some fear it more than the combination of 
capitalists. It is the union that attempts to control all labor. 
It is more to be feared in one sense, as mobs are more danger- 
ous than poor laws properly enforced. The labor unions are 


* The Sugar Trust has paid good wages to its men. 
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dangerous just in proportion to the ignorance of their mem- 
bers. The French Revolution of 1789 was desperate and sav- 
age because it followed years of despotic government, where 
the rights of the people had been disregarded. We canescape 
the danger of misrule by the labor unions as we escaped ex- 
cesses in our Revolution, by the intelligence of our people. 
Better wages tend to greater intelligence. 

Trusts, whether they are unions of capital or of labor, 
seem to be a production of the latter part of the 19th century. 
They are not necessarily harmful. A large aggregation of 
capital enables certain kinds of work to be prosecuted that 
might not otherwise be attempted. A combination of manu- 
facturers in any line of goods, to avoid sharp competition and 
ruinous prices, is a good thing for all concerned, especially 
for the workmen. 

Take our cotton industry. With a national law provid- 
ing for uniform hours of labor in all of the states, such a com- 
bination as above stated would be possible. The hours of 
labor could be reduced in a// of the mills, The surplus stock 
would be disposed of ; the price of cotton cloth could, if nec- 
essary, be raised to such a point as would permit the operatives 
to receive the same pay as now, for shorter hours of labor. 
Uniform hours of laborin all of the States would benefit many 
other industries as well as the cotton. 

The union of laboring men, while it has in some cases led 
to the destruction of property, has doubtless raised the wages 
in certain trades and in other ways improved the condition of 
those entering into it. 

By the passage of the Dingley tariff law we have returned 
to the American system. Like every revenue law that has 
been passed it has doubtless many defects and inconsistencies 
and some positive wrongs. This is inevitable in so large a 
country with such diversified interests. If the line of argument 
we have followed is correct, we ought to accept the principle 
and eliminate the errors as they become apparent. It is the 
principle alone that is permanent for, as Senator Aldrich said 
last May in advocating the measure: “ The legitimate result 
of a protective tariff is to give the American market to Amer- 
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ican producers. When this becomes an accomplished fact the 
revenue from protective duties disappears.” 

Of course this will be true when everything used here is 
produced here but that time is very far in the future. There 
are many articles of common use that will come from abroad, 
as certain kinds of iron from Sweden and Norway. There are 
many luxuries that can always be made for less money in those 
countries where labor is cheap, as the laces from Belgium. 
These will be purchased by the wealthy and will stand a high 
duty with noinjury to the country or the people at large. We 
shall not raise our own sugar for some years to come, and it 
will take a long time to manufacture certain lines of goods 
which are now imported but which will eventually be made 
here. 

The changes that may be necessary in order to supply the 
government with money will not have to be made all at once. 
We are not to worry about that now, but to take the first step 
on the road to prosperity. This step is to protect Amer- 
ican labor as provided in the Dingley tariff. By maintaining 


our present high standard we not only keep our own people 
better but we help to elevate every other nation. 
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What Determines Prices? 


As our readers are aware, this magazine has from its be- 
ginning asserted the doctrine that economic value is deter- 
mined by the cost of production rather than by the mere ratio 
between supply and demand. In saying “cost of production” 
we refer, always, to the cost of producing the dearest portion 
of the supply which the market at any given time demands. 

Another theory of value has been developed within recent 
years by the so-called Austrian School, known as the law of 
“marginal utility.” 

This doctrine, briefly, is that the value of a commodity is 
determined by its utility to the consumer, irrespective of its 
cost of production. By “consumer” is not meant any possi- 
ble purchaser, but the purchasers to whom the commodity in 
question has the least utility. That is, while some consumers 
might be willing to pay a much higher price, they will not 
actually give more than those to whom it has the least utility, 
and hence exchange will take place and value be determined 
at the point where the price offered by the lowest bidders coin- 
cides with the lowest price which will be accepted by a corre- 
sponding group of sellers. 

Stripped of the superfluous verbiage and elaborate curvi- 
linear diagrams with which this theory of value is always accom- 
panied, it resolves itself into the commonplace statement that 
nobody will exchange a greater utility for a less; but even this 
is true only under certain conditions. A bushel of wheat, for 
instance, considered by itself, is far more necessary and useful 
to a man than achair, and yet the two will ordinarily exchange 
on equal terms. Only in case the man could not obtain 
another bushel of wheat would the value or price he would set 
upon it be any indication of its real utility to him. Probably 
he would not then exchange it for anything else in the world. 
But in the ordinary course of regular production, exchange and 
consumption no such conditions exist, and men are constantly 
exchanging on equal terms commodities of the widest possible 
variation in absolute utility. 

It may be argued that this theory does not claim that ab- 
solute utility is the basis of exchange, but that other consider- 
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ations, such as probability of continuous supply, etc., enter in 
to modify the relative urgency of wants, so that the marginal 
rather than absolute utility of a commodity is the basis upon 
which it is exchanged. Most certainly it is true that “other 
considerations” enter in, and manifestly, then, ¢key are the 
forces that actually determine the basis of exchange, that is, 
the value; for without them, utility is simply a general, in- 
definite background, whose scope may range from nothing to 
infinity. Utility and value are two entirely distinct things. 
Utility is capacity to satisfy wants; value is the ratio of ex- 
change between commodities. The absolute utility of differ- 
ent commodities, as we have seen, has no necessary relation 
whatever to the ratio in which they will exchange ; that ratio 
is determined by “ other considerations” all of which will be 
found, upon analysis, to resolve themselves into cost of pro- 
duction. Thus, the only consideration that reduces the plane 
of exchange from absolute to marginal or relative utility is the 
fact that the given commodity can be duplicated ; and the ex- 
tent to which this exchange value will fall below absolute 
utility depends upon the relative ease or difficulty of duplicat- 
ing the article; that is, upon its cost of reproduction. 

The marginal utility idea is really nothing more than a 
description of certain facts observed during the process of an 
exchange, and does not explain why the exchange took place 
on such and such a basis, at all. Itis as far as possible from 
being a /aw of value or of anything else. 

We have recently received two communications from a res- 
ident of Michigan, criticising our cost of production theory of 
value in a statement which reflects quite clearly the influence 
of this Austrian doctrine. From his first letter we quote the 
following objections : 

“1st. If the labor cost of production controlled price and 
value, then the producer, who of a necessity is, in trade, the 
seller, would be able to fix the price or value. The fact is that 
he can do neither. No person has the power to fixa value which 
another must accept. Nor is the price ever fixed by the seller, 
but invariably by the buyer as we will show later. 

“2nd. If price and value were determined by the labor 
cost of production, price and value would vary only as the 
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labor cost varies, yet prices and value vary in utter disregard 
of the cost of production in all markets. 

“ 3rd. Price is always fixed by the purchaser. The seller 
may put any figure he may determine upon his property but 
it can never become the “price” until the article has been 
actually sold ; and it is never sold until a buyer is found who 
decides for himself how much money he will exchange for it, 
which money then becomes the price. The process by which 
the price is determined by the purchaser is this: 

“(a) He knows what personal effort it has cost him to 
obtain the money in his possession; and (b) he estimates the 
amount of effort it will require of him in the future to obtain 
the money should he need to replace it. (c) He compares the 
desirability (value) to him of the article offered, with the de- 
sirability of anything else for which he can exchange the 
money, and if he estimates that the possession of the article 
will yield him more gratification than any other within his 
ability to purchase and will sufficiently reimburse him for the 
effort expended in procuring the money that he proposes to 
exchange for it, he proffers the money, which being accepted 
the trade is completed and the money paid becomes the price 
of the article. A community of just such transactions makes 
the market price. 

“4th. The ‘ value’ of any article of property is the per- 
sonal estimate of the desirability of its ownership, and an ar- 
ticle may have as many values as there are differences of opin- 
ion upon the desirability of its ownership. 

“ sth. The market price of an article is: (a) The highest 
price at which the supply of the article can be marketed or 
disposed of: (b)It is the highest price that can be afforded by 
the consumer whose efforts receive the poorest compensation. 

“In none of these conditions is the labor cost of produc- 
tion a controlling factor.” 

In his second letter our friend argues in the same strain 
regarding wages. He assumes it to be our position that “the 
laborer can increase his wages by increasing the cost of his 
living,” and disputes this as follows: 

“In the contract between the laborer and the employer 
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the laborer sells his efforts, the exercise of his personal abili- 
ties, for the agreed wage of money owned by his employer. 
The laborer owns his efforts, and no one can compel him to 
exercise them (ordinarily) except as he wills. He has thus 
the exclusive right to say how much labor he will give for a 
certain amount of money. And the employer, the owner of 
the money, has the same exclusive right to say just how much 
money he will give for the exercise of labor in his behalf.” 

Elsewhere he argues that price need not necessarily cover 
cost because in many cases a seller wil! accept a less than cost 
price rather than lose the whole of his product. 

We will take up this latter point first, in order to save 
referring to it again in discussing the other objections. In 
stating and explaining the law of economic value, we always 
have reference to the normal conditions of regular, continuous 
production, exchange and consumption. Times of panic, 
overproduction, or business depression are abnormal, and dur- 
ing such periods prices are merely the result of an effort, as 
our friend intimates, to save as much as possible from the 
wreck; they do not follow any particular economic law, any 
more than do prices at a bankrupt sale. It is no more reason- 
able to look to such conditions for evidence of the normal 
working of an economic law than to seek in a schedule of auc- 
tion prices the forces that determine the regular course of 
buying and selling in a permanent market. A law of prices 
is useful only for the purpose of showing the conditions under 
which men will continuously produce wealth and offer it in the 
market for sale. This they will not do unless the price they 
obtain is at least sufficient to cover the cost. When, for any 
reason, they cannot obtain such a price and cannot reduce 
their cost of production, they will sell out as best they can 
and withdraw from the field,—cease to be economic factors. 
Thus, when we consider the regular course of continuous pro- 
duction, it is evident that in the long run prices must at least 
cover the cost of production, or else all production would 
cease. It is only with this normal, continuous production that 
it is possibie for economic science to deal at all, so far as as- 
certaining a law of value is concerned ; and it is to these con- 
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ditions that we always refer in discussing the relation of cost 
of production to that law. 

Now, taking up our friend’s other contentions in order :— 

(1) Of course no person has the power to compel another 
to buy an article. He does have the power, however, to set a 
price upon what he has to sell, and to refuse to sell it at a less 
price. Unless the purchaser, therefore, is willing to pay the 
seller's price no exchange will take place. This seems so 
obvious as hardly to call for discussion. The seller demandsa 
price which will at least cover his cost of production, and that 
price must be paid him by all who wish to buy ; otherwise he 
will refuse to continue producing. 

He might temporarily accept less under certain condi- 
tions, but that is all. Of course a producer cannot compel the 
public to buy a commodity they do not want; he can say, 
however, that if they want the commodity they must at least 
pay him what it will cost him to produce it. In that sense he 
fixes the price. This is recognized as a fundamental, matter-of- 
course principle in the practical conduct of every sane man 
who goes into any sort of business anywhere. 

(2) The second objection has already been partly answered 
in our remarks on the necessity of assuming the existence of 
normal conditions when discussing the law of economic value. 
It is not true that, under such conditions, “ prices vary in utter 
disregard of the cost of production in all markets.” In excep- 
tional times of panic they may do so. Normally, they tend in 
every market to equal the cost of producing the dearest por- 
tion of the required supply. The resistance of these dearest 
producers keeps price up to that point, at any one time ; compe- 
tition prevents it from going higher. When any of the cheaper 
producers enlarge their output so as to render the dearest part 
of the supply unnecessary, those dearest producers must either 
improve their processes and lower their cost, or else be driven 
out; in which case the price falls to the level of the next dear- 
est group of producers, and so on. Market variations in 
prices, therefore, are not in disregard of the cost of production 
but in accordance with it. 

Of course, by “cost of production,” as applied to a man- 
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ufacturer or farmer or merchant, must be understood the ag- 
gregate cost of running his whole business, quite as much as 
the individual cost of each item in which he deals. Thus, the 
innumerable temporary variations in the conditions of de- 
mand may induce a retail merchant to raise or lower alternately 
the prices of various articles, but all together his gross returns 
must equal what he has paid for his stock, plus his own cost of 
operations, else he will eventually withdraw or become bank- 
rupt. The same is true of a farmer handling several kinds of 
products. But even these separate lines of goods are found, 
on investigation, to conform much more closely to the law of 
marginal cost, for themselves, than might be supposed. The 
competition of special, one-line producers enforces this. 

Thus the market fluctuations which seem to puzzle our 
friend are not accidental and lawless, but do tend constantly 
to conform, underneath all that may be seen on the surface, 
to the same general law, that marginal cost determines value. 

(3) The error of this third proposition we have indicated 
in answering objection number one. All our friend’s argument 
seems to proceed on the assumption that somebody proposes 
to compel the consumer to buy. His whole list of propositions 
showing that the consumer will not buy an article unless he 
decides for himself that it will give him more gratification than 
the thing he proposes to exchange for it, etc., may be entirely 
correct, yet they cover only half the subject. Our friend for- 
gets that it takes two to make a bargain. Suppose the 
consumer does decide that a given commodity is worth only a 
certain price to him; that is no sign that he will get it for that 
price. Unless the price which the consumer ts willing to give 
equals what the producer is willing to accept no exchange takes 
place ; and what the producer or seller is willing to accept is, 
under normal conditions, a price that will at least reimburse to 
him the cost of its production. Our critic sees this principle 
clearly enough in the case of the consumer. He sees that the 
consumer will not buy a commodity unless it “will sufficiently 
reimburse him for the effort expended in procuring the money 
that he proposes to exchange for it.” Exactly, and neither 
will the producer sell unless the price “ will sufficiently reim- 
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burse him for the effort expended” in producing it. The con- 
sumer might decide that a pair of shoes costing the manu- 
facturer $1.00 to produce would be worth to him 25 cents, or 
worth forty different values, but so longas none of his esti. 
mates reached $1.00 he would not get the shoes and the trade 
would not be completed. 

(4) As we have shown, the value of an article is not the 
“ personal estimate of the desirability of its ownership,” unless 
that estimate is high enough to cover its cost of production. 
It is grossly erroneous, furthermore, to say that “an article 
may have as many values as there are differences of opinion” 
as to its desirability. Our friend here utterly confuses value 
with utility. Of course there may be numberless opinions on 
the utility of an article, but opinions do not determine prices. 
In any given market, prices for the same quality of the same 
commodities tend to uniformity. This is a recognized eco- 
nomic fact. One price or value prevails, though the utility 
may be widely different for each individual. 

(5) The idea that market price is ‘‘the highest price that 
can be afforded by the consumer whose efforts receive the 
poorest compensation” is certainly extraordinary. One test 
is sufficient to show its absurdity. The highest price for pianos 
that can be afforded by the East Side garment-makers is, we 
will say, ten dollars. Therefore, ten dollars is the market price 
of pianos! The estimates of people who cannot afford to 
pay the cost of an article have no more effect on its price than 
the opinions of South Sea Islanders have on the result of a 
Presidential election in the United States. Were our friend’s 
idea correct, there would be but one price for every commodity 
in the country, from pins to palaces, and that price would be 
what the poorest man in the nation could afford to give, 2. ¢., 
approximately nothing. 

Regarding the final point, the question of wages, it is only 
necessary to say that in the statement “the laborer can in- 
crease his wages by increasing the cost of his living,” our. posi- 
tion is not accurately represented. Of course the cost of liv- 
ing does not actually increase until the wages are advanced, 
but it is the effective demand for a higher standard (increased 
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cost) of living that constitutes the great aggressive force lead- 
ing to higher wages. This does not apply, however, to the 
laborer individually. Alone he can do nothing. It is only 
when the higher social tastes and wants so permeate a whole 
class that its members will organize and jointly demand the bet- 
ter conditions, with the possible penalty of a strike as an alter- 
native for employers to consider, that the effect of this rising 
standard of living is realized. We do not say that strikes and 
similar penalties are a desirable method of accomplishing this, 
or that they will be permanently necessary ; on the contrary, 
as general intelligence and economic education increase these 
features will disappear. Nevertheless, it is by this process 
that a large part of labor’s success in actualizing its increasing 
social desires and standards has heretofore been achieved. 

We do not see in what way this fact is affected by our crit- 
ic’s argument that both laborer and employer have an “ex- 
clusive right’ to say upon what terms they will exchange labor 
and money. Of course they have. We are only concerned 
with the question: Under what conditions and how will they 
choose to exercise this right? Both have an exclusive right 
to starve, if they wish. What really happens is, that the em- 
ployer will not spend his money for labor unless he can get 
back at least an equivalent thereof in the product; and the 
laborer will not give his services to another unless he can re- 
ceive therefor at least the cost of his living, whatever that 
may be. It is not necessary that either should know the cir- 
cumstances of the other, as our friend elsewhere implies. Each 
knows his own, and any exchange that takes place must be in 
accordance with the ultimate conditions imposed by each party. 


The cost of the laborer’s living, therefore, has everything 
to do with fixing his wages, for unless that is covered he will 
not work. Likewise, the labor cost in the production of com- 
modities has everything to do with fixing their value, or price, 
for unless that cost is covered in the price the commodity wil] 
not be produced. Unless the public is able and willing to pay 
at least the cost price of a commodity it can go on “ estimat- 
ing” upon its probable “utility” until doomsday, without 
ever so much as seeing the thing brought into existence. 
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Recent Foreign Labor Statistics 


A number of interesting items regarding wages and labor 
conditions in certain European countries have recently come 
to hand. These relate to trades unions in the Netherlands, 
strikes and lockouts in France, wages in Belgium, and agricul- 
tural wages in Russia. The items are selected from reports of 
our foreign consuls, to the State Department at Washington, 
and from digests of foreign statistical publications, in the Bul- 
letins issued by the United States Department of Labor. We 
notice them here, briefly, in order to give our readers a per- 
manent record of certain facts regarding labor conditions 
abroad at the present time. 

Netherlands. A report on the history and operations of 
trades unions, recently issued by the government of the Neth- 
erlands, shows the present conditions and progress of organ- 
ized labor in that country. The report covers only such or- 
ganizations as are strictly trades unions or federations, and of 
these there were 668 in existence in 1895. Twenty-eight of 
these were large unions having branches, and 640 were inde- 
pendent trades unions. Thirteen of these societies were founded 
between 1811 and 1855, seven between 1855 and 1865, thirty- 
seven between 1865 and 1875, twenty-three between 1875 and 
1885, and two hundred and forty-five between 1885 and 1896. 
The report does not give the dates of formation of the re- 
maining unions, but the figures which it does give show the 
rapid progress of organized labor during the last decade, as 
compared with any previous period. 

Of the national and other federated unions the largest is the 
“Netherland Diamond Workers’ Union,” having 10 branches 
and 7,500 members. This union was organized as recently as 
1895. Next largest is the ‘“ Netherland Carpenters’ Union,” 
organized in 1892, having 25 branches and 2,500 members. 
The oldest of these national organizations is the “ Netherland 
Typographical Union,” formed in 1866, and now having 30 
branches with 1,600 members. Other important organizations 
are those of the railway employees, cigar makers, furniture 
makers, metal workers, bakers, woodworkers, etc. 
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There is a great variety of the smaller, independent trades 
unions; the largest organizations being found in the printing, 
carpentering, stone, wood and metal-working, tailoring, baking 
and painting trades. Altogether, the showing for trades- 
unionism in the Netherlands is an encouraging one. A con- 
densation of the official report covering this subject may be 
found in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor for Novem- 
ber, 1897. 

France. Since 1840 an official record has been kept of 
strikes and lockouts in France. As in the case of trades 
unions in the Netherlands, the latest published statistics on 
the subject are condensed in the Labor Department Bulletin, 
from which we quote two or three paragraphs: 

“In 1896 there were reported a total of 476 strikes, 4 of 
which, however, were of the nature of lockouts, being collect- 
ive dismissals of workingmen. These 476 labor disputes af- 
fected 2,178 establishments; 49,851 workingmen participated 
as strikers; and 644,168 days of labor were lost, in which last 
figure, however, are included 170,262 days lost by 12,952 per- 
sons who were not strikers but were thrown out of employ- 
ment as the result of strikes. 

“In 1895 there were but 405 strikes, involving 1,298 es- 
tablishments and 45,801 workingmen, and causing a loss of 
617,469 days of labor... .” 

“ The number of days lost per striker was 13 in 1896 as 
against 134 for the preceding year. In 234 of the 476 strikes, 
or in nearly one-half of the cases, the strikers were organized 
into trade unions. 

“As regards the results of the strikes, success was achieved 
by the strikers in 117 strikes, involving 11,579 persons; partial 
success in 122 strikes, involving 17,057 persons; and a failure 
resulted in 237 cases, involving 21,215 persons.” 

Tables are given showing causes of strikes, the proportion 
of successful strikes, number of strikers, establishments af- 
fected, and days of work lost. From these tables we con- 
dense the following information, as being the most important 
and significant : 
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By far the largest number of strikes, it will be seen, were 
for increase of wages, or against reduction of wages, or for re- 
duction of hours of labor; and in this respect the French sta- 
tistics agree with those in most other countries. The fact 
that out of 247 strikes for increase of wages, 50 succeeded and 
68 succeeded partly, is very significant ; representing, as it does, 
that much definite gain to the workers, and illustrating, also, 
the inaccuracy of the prevailing impression that these struggles 
of labor for higher wages are always unsuccessful. Moreover, 
of the 57 strikes against reductions of wages, only 20 wholly 
failed; while of 44 strikes for the reduction of hours with 
the same or increased wages, 17 succeeded wholly and 6. 
partly. 

Were the real economic basis of high wages once thor- 
oughly understood, and an intelligent system of conference 
and discussion between employers and employed generally 
established, strikes would almost never be a necessary feature 
of the progress of labor. Under present circumstances, how- 
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ever, these struggles are to a large extent inevitable, and 
French workingmen have no reason to be discouraged, on the 
whole, with the results of their efforts for improved wages and 
conditions, 

Belgium. A recent Consular Report contains an interest- 
ing table showing the minimum wage rates required to be 
paid by contractors working for the suburb of Schaerbeek, in 
the city of Brussels. This schedule was fixed by the author- 
ities during the summer of 1897, and as it was accompanied by 
sundry provisions designed to prevent contractors from evad- 
ing payment of the stated rates, we may reasonably assume 
that the customary rates of wages paid by private employers 
are at least not higher than those paid by the commune, but 
are probably somewhat less. As a rule, laborers would not 
work for the city if they could get more in private concerns, 
but it would seem, in this case, that the city’s rates represent 
about the maximum; otherwise there would have been no 
particular point in the provisions compelling contractors to 
pay the amounts prescribed. 

Furthermore, wages in Brussels may be taken as represent- 
ing practically the maximum for Belgium, since it is in the 
large cities everywhere that wages reach their highest point. 

The minimum rates referred to, for the suburb of Schaer- 
beek, are as follows: 





Wages || W ages 
Employment pes teas. I Employment per = r 
|} 
Street laborers $0.077 | Locksmiths $0.077 
.077 | Under locksmiths .057 
Journeymen masons. ...........+ .057 | Glaziers -077 
Carpenters, .086 |/Glaziers’ assistants 057 
Carpenters’ assistants .057 ||Painters....... 666666000000 0006 -077 
.086 || Under painters +057 
.057 ||Stonecutters +077 
-077 | Marble workers .077 
-057 || Upholsterers 077 
o86 | Slaters ... 077 
-057 | Slaters’ assistants -057 














The highest rates are those paid to carpenters, plumbers 
and joiners. Wages in these trades, it will be seen, amount to 
86 cents for a ten hour day or $1.03 for a twelve hour day; 
being considerably less than one-third of what the same kind 
of labor receives in New York City on an eight-hour basis. 
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This has an interesting bearing, in passing, on a certain 
portion of our article on “ Social Influence of High Wages” in 
the December number. In that article we published a letter 
from a gentleman in Chemnitz, Germany, criticizing our state- 
ment that the rate of real wages in a nation or group of homo- 
geneous nations is a general indicator of the character of its or 
their social, political and religious institutions. In the course 
of his remarks on this point our critic said; ‘“ Twenty-five 
cents per day does not make a nation Catholic, Pagan or 
Christian. Belgium has one of the best paid, thriftiest, most 
intelligent, progressive and best governed peoples in the 
world ; but Belgium is Catholic; so too is France; ” etc., etc. 

Our point in adverting to this matter is merely to indicate 
that, in view of the Brussels wage statistics above quoted, it is 
evident that Belgium forms no exception to the general cor- 
respondence which exists practically everywhere between real 
wages and the character of social, political and religious insti- 
tutions. 

Russia. This truth receives further illustration in a report 
from the United States Consul-General at St. Petersburg, 
dated July 27, 1897, regarding wages and agricultural machin- 
ery in Russia. The facts in this report are quoted by the 
Consul-General from a compilation of data recently published 
by the Russian “‘ Messenger of Finances.” The following table 
shows the rates of wages (in terms of American money) paid 
to agricultural laborers in various portions of the Czar’s Euro- 
pean domains: 





Daily Wages 





Nishni Central | Southern Central 


Volga Volga steppe agricultural 





$0.17 to $0.51 | $0.12 to $0.33 $0.20 to $0.30} $o.10to $0.30 
-41 to 1.02 25 to .61 .41to .82 -20 to .66 
-T0 to .20 -07tO .20 -I2 to .20 -06 to .20 








Monthly Wages 





$3.59to $7.71 | $2.00to $6.00 | $3.0o0to $4.60 | $2.00to $7.71 
I.o2to 5-14] 1.54to 2.57| 1.54to 3.59] 1.54to 3.59 

















No one would think of taking agricultural wages as an in- 
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dication of wages generally, in the United States or England. 
In Russia, however, this may be done with a much nearer ap- 
proach to accuracy, for Russia is conspicuously an agricultural 
nation. The division of population in Russia, for each 100 
workers, is, 81 in agriculture to only 5 in manufacture and 14 
in various other occupations. It is evident, therefore, that the 
above quoted wage statistics convey a fairly approximate idea 
of the general material condition of the Russian population ; 
though, of course, wages in manufacturing industries and in 
the cities are higher. 

From this table it will be seen that in Russia the wages 
of a horse, as it were, are higher than those of a man and hence, 
of course, very much higher than the wages of women. Thus, 
in the Nishni-Volga section, we find the average pay of man 
and horse to be about 72 cents per day; of man alone, 34 
cents; that is, 38 cents for horse and 34 cents for man. The 
women receive from 10 to 20 cents. In the central agricul- 
tural region the average is: horse 23 cents; man, 20 cents; 
woman 13 cents. In the Southern steppe: horse, 36 cents ; 
man, 25 cents; woman, 16 cents. This is an interesting com 
mentary on the standard of living of Russian agricultural Ja- 
borers. Its meaning is, simply, that human beings are cheaper, 
there, than draft animals. In other words, it costs less to keep 
them alive. In the Southern steppe, five women can be em- 
ployed more cheaply than two horses. Is it difficult to imag- 
ine the conditions of home life, the dearth of refining influen- 
ces, the sodden, hopeless stagnation that such astate of affairs 
reflects? Is it any wonder that the products of such a wage 
status as this are individual degradation, social barrenness, 
meagre education, political despotism, religious intolerance 
and, generally, a type of civilization scarcely above barbarism ? 

Russia is advancing, however. Manufacturing and com- 
mercial industries are on the increase and agricultural machin- 
ery is coming into more general use. The progress of this 
great empire towards higher civilization will be dependent upon 
and synchronous with an alteration in the relative proportion 
of its rural and urban industries and population. 





Some Pressing Problems 
A. H. MCKNIGHT 


The supreme test of any economic policy or of any gov- 
ernmental or religious institution is its ability to make man 
more manly, to promote the progress and well-being of the 
human race. If men would always keep this fact in mind in 
their discussion of economic and political questions, their con- 
clusions would oftener be found in accord with justice, truth, 
and progress, and less frequently characterized by error and 
retrogression. 

This is a time of general discontent. Men have an idea, 
whether well- or ill-founded, that many of our institutions, in- 
dustrial and otherwise, are wrong, and are seeking their over- 
throw or change as a means of restoring contentment and 
prosperity. Agitation—restlessness—is of two kinds. One is a 
mark of health; the other, of disease. The healthy child is 
full of life, wants to know something, makes experiments, 
strives for progress. So with the healthy nation. But the 
fretfulness and discontent, whether of an individual or of a na- 
tion, which arise from disease work a hindrance to progress 
and prosperity. Of this latter kind is the principal agitation 
now going on around us, which draws its promoters from 
nearly every walk of life, and which seriously threatens our na- 
tional welfare. Where lies the root of our discontent? Where 
is the source of our trouble ? 

The answers to these questions are various, and I shall not 
attempt to name them all, but will notice only three or four. 
One class of men finds the cause of our troubles in our protect- 
ive policy. Our tariff laws are wrong; we have too much 
“ hot house” growth, they tell us; throw down our walls of 
protection, give us free trade with the rest of the world, and 
prosperity will again smile upon us. Another class finds the 
root of the trouble in rent and the private ownership of land. 
The ‘‘land barons,” they would have us believe, are robbing 
us; abolish rent and the private ownership of land, and pros- 
perity will return. Still another class sees in our monetary 
system the root of the evil. Our money, they say, is too dear, 
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and labor and commodities are too cheap. If we are to have 
returning prosperity, we must depreciate our money. This 
class finds free silver a panacea for allourills. And then there 
are the socialists, who are pleading for government ownership 
of railroads, telegraphs, and various productive industries. 

Let us notice each of these a little in its turn. First we 
take the tariff agitator. That our tariff laws are not in all 
respects the very best I shall not deny. That our protective 
policy might be improved and made more philosophic there 
can be no gainsaying. But these evils are not sufficient to 
account forour troubles. And then protection in itself is not 
hurting us. The pernicious effects come from the unwisdom, 
some of it perhaps unavoidable, with which our tariff laws have 
been made. The true policy of our government is not to 
destroy its protective system altogether, but to improve it. 
If we are to maintain, not to say improve, our civilization, we 
must protect against those countries which have a lower wage- 
level than our own, and yet use the same improved machinery. 
The necessity for protection may not always exist. Indeed it 
is not only possible but highly probable that for some indus- 
tries this necessity will in a few years have passed away. But 
so long as it remains, we must have protection, balancing all 
other things, equal to the difference between the wage levels 
of the competing countries, or else take a backward step in 
civilization. 

History and daily observation everywhere discredit the 
idea that rent and private ownership of land are causing our 
distress. The barbarian pays no rent; land is free, and the 
products of his labor are all his own; and yet poverty reigns 
everywhere. No one is above it, and therefore it is not 
noticeable. Wages are highest in our large cities, and there 
rent is also high. Pass from the cities out into the country 
and wages fall, rent decreases, and poverty becomes more 
general. 

We are apt to look upon the contentment of a people as 
a mark of its prosperity and condition in life, and yet this is 
very misleading. Prosperity does not necessarily bring con- 
tentment, and there may be contentment without prosperity. 
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A people is prosperous when it is advancing in civilization 
when year by year an hour of its labor will command more of 
the world’s commodities when year by year wealth becomes 
cheaper and man becomes dearer. A people is happy when it 
has the ability to satisfy its wants as they arise. The savage 
with his crude dwelling, his scanty clothing, and his meager 
food may have more of that which we call happiness and con- 
tentment than has the laborer surrounded with the comforts of 
modern civilized life. And yet, who of us would be willing to 
exchange conditions with the savage? Prosperity is measured 
by the ability to command the comforts of life; happiness, by 
the adjustment of internal wants to external satisfaction. 

Nor are our difficulties chiefly financial. That our cur- 
rency and banking systems might be better there can be no 
doubt. That a reform in them would help in the removing of 
our business depression none can deny. But make these laws 
as wise as you may, and prosperity will not then have com- 
pletely unfurled her banners over our fair land. They who see 
in free silver a panacea for all our ills have very greatly over- 
drawn its importance. Granted that our mints should be open 
to the free coinage of silver; throw wide the doors and bring 
the silver in, and yet a very small step will have been taken 
toward restoring prosperity. 

I believe it is generally claimed by silver advocates that 
free silver will give us higher prices. I shall not deny the 
truth of this statement, but will high prices bring us pros- 
perity? Some point to the rise in the price of wheat last 
fall, and the consequent prosperity to the wheat-growing region 
as an evidence that they will. But this does not necessarily 
follow. Because a rise in prices under one set of circum- 
stances brings prosperity, we are not justified in drawing the 
conclusion that a rise in prices under all circumstances will 
produce the same result. There is, it seems to me, no way of 
getting around the conclusion that free silver, if it changes 
prices at all, must affect all alike; and wherein, pray tell me, 
would this be beneficial ? 

Price movement is either economic or uneconomic. Eco- 
nomic price movement is the result of the natural working of 
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economic law, and is naturally beneficial. Uneconomic price 
movement is arbitrary, and benefits one class at the expense of 
another. Changes of this kind are never permanently benefi- 
cial. A change in price brought about by a reduction in the 
value of our money unit would be a change of the latter kind. 
To lessen the value of the dollar would, as has been said, other 
things remaining the same, affect all prices exactly alike. If 
the world were absolutely on a cash basis and this change 
could everywhere take place simultaneously, it seems very evi- 
dent that it would help no one. 

This change in price, if beneficial anywhere, would, it 
seems to me, help in paying debts, taxes, and fixed salaries. 
If beneficial in paying debts, it could be only by paying in de- 
preciated money. This evidently would be at the expense of 
the creditor; and is the manhood of this closing day of the 
nineteenth century so destitute of moral sentiment as to 
delight in pillage and plunder? An exchange so unjust as to 
give the debtor gain by robbing the creditor, would in the end 
prove mutually destructive. 

Taxes are for the support and improvement of govern- 
ment, and should only be collected in sufficient quantity to 
defray its necessary expenditures. If the amount now col- 
lected for this purpose is too great, it might be diminished. If 
not too great, with cheapened money, a larger amount would 
have to be collected, or else the government be less efficiently 
managed. The former would be of no benefit whatever, and 
no sensible man will contend for the latter. 


No nation is governed too well. Some are without doubt 
governed too much, ours among the number; but good gov- 
ernment is not measured by quartity. “That nation is gov- 
erned best which needs the least government.” No country, 
no community, pays too much for good government. The 
price may be too high for the article we get, but is not more 
than we should be willing to pay. The taxes we pay, like the 
sums we expend in private life, represent so much consump- 
tion, and can never be too high unless unwisely expended. 

As with taxes, so with salaries. Salaries are paid for a 
certain amount and grade of work. Unless our salaries are 
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now too high, a depreciation of the currency would necessitate 
a rise in their money value, or our positions would be filled by 
inefficient men. If they are too high, the proper remedy is to 
cut them down. If not, we cannot afford to fill our positions, 
social, governmental and industrial, with men of inferior 
minds. 

Now just a word about socialism. The socialist finds the 
cause of our depression in our private industries and would, 
therefore, make the government the one great producer. So- 
ciological literature has, by its teaching, long given license to 
socialistic ideas. Once given the premise that society is an 
organism, and many of the conclusions of socialism naturally 
follow. But however much society may resemble an organ- 
ism, it certainly is not an organism. Government is in no 
sense an “end in itself”; but is a means to an end, which end 
is the advancement and development of the individuals com- 
posing it. It is, of course, conceivable that there might be 
conditions and a stage of civilization under which socialism 
would produce good results. But most assuredly neither the 
conditions by which we are surrounded nor our civilization is 
of that kind. It is a well-known fact that, in general, our very 
best men do not fill our offices. With our present election 
system it would be rather foolish to expect them to. Then, 
if we find it impossible to fill the positions we have with the 
best of talent, what could we expect with regard to those in- 
dustries where the very highest special talent is required? 
The true “ captains of industry ” would not in one case out of 
a thousand be placed at the head of affairs. Our government 
institutions are, as a rule, the most expensively and the least 
efficiently conducted institutions we have. The true policy, 
it seems, therefore, would not be to add to the number of in- 
dustries under this management, but to take from it. Private 
ownership and control should be substituted for government 
ownership and control wherever the individual can do the work 
equally well as or better than the government. 

Nor should we bother over much about the profits which 
come to the capitalist. It is certainly better that some of our 
race should have the comforts and luxuries of life than that 
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all should live and die in poverty. Much as it may tickle 
popular fancy to say it, labor does not produce all wealth. 
Rent, interest, and profit are surplus, and in no wise belong to 
labor. There are those among us who have the very reprehen- 
sible habit of looking upon every man who has made life a 
financial success as a thief and a robber. This habit cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Every lover of humanity should 
raise a mighty protest against the teaching which continually 
associates success with vice, and failure with virtue. Rather 
let us teach that he who would succeed in life must pay for 
success with “the ready cash of honesty, brain, and skill” ; 
and then we shall have impressed upon the world a lesson many 
times worth the learning. 

If, then, not in protection, not in the private ownership 
of land, not in our financial system, and not in private indus- 
tries, do we find the real cause of our depression, where shall 
we look for the fundamental evil? The answer is plain. We 
find it in the condition of man. Normal production is but a re 
sponse to the demands of consumption. Whenever, from any 
cause, whether from miscalculating the market or from the inabil- 
ity of the people to consume, production greatly outruns these 
demands, we may expect glutted markets, lockouts, enforced 
idleness, and all their concomitant evils. Improved machinery 
can be used profitably only when it is employed in producing 
for the millions. The millions will utilize the products of this | 
machinery only when they come in satisfaction of their wants. 
Their wants can be increased only through social opportunity. 
Social opportuity can come only by means of leisure and wealth- 
Clearly, therefore, the only road to permanent prosperity is 
to increase the leisure and wealth of the masses. 

In our mad rush for gold we have largely lost sight of the 
laborer as a consumer. Orthodox economics has taught the 
employer that his profits rise as wages fall, and he has, there- 
fore, deemed it to his interest to get the largest possible amount 
of work for the least sum of money. Much of the talk about 
“foreign markets” and “international commerce” is born 
of the same heresy. There can be profitable production only 
when there is a good market, when there are consumers. Con- 
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sumers can exist inlarge numbers only when laborers consume. 
Any policy, therefore, which treats the laborers simply as a 
factor in production, must in the end make profitable produc- 
tion impossible. 

As was before stated, the only means of insuring perma- 
nent prosperity is to increase the leisure and wealth of the 
masses. Any scheme of reform which fails to take account of 
these must be dismissed as futile. The first step in this direc- 
tion, then, is to pass a national eight-hour labor law, and to 
establish half-time schools for children under sixteen, with 
attendance upon these schools asa certificate for permission to 
work, as suggested by President Gunton,—a step made the 
more pressingly needful by reason of the competition of the 
South and West with the North and East in the cotton and 
iron industries. This would give leisure for social improve- 
ment, and at the same time afford employment for many who 
are now idle. With this done, we would seek to establish our 
monetary system on a firm footing, so as to give us a stable, 
uniform, and elastic currency; reform our bankin, laws, and 
place our banking system upon a scientific basis; and then 
carefully revise the tariff laws. 

With the leisure and social improvement resulting from 
an eight-hour law and half-time schools, would come new wants, 
and additional efforts would be put forthto meet them. Mills 
would be reopened and run on full time, and new industries 
would spring up. Then with scientific protection, higher and 
better socializing influences, and wise and adequate currency 
and banking systems, we might look for an era of real pros- 


perity. 
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A Voice from Utah 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: Will you please give in 
your Magazine your opinion of the enclosed amendment to the 
tariff bill, introduced by United States Senator Frank J. Can- 
non of Utah, and its probable effect: 

“And from and after sixty days from the passage of this 
act there shall be paid, out of any moneys in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, to any exporter 
of wheat or wheat flour, rye or rye flour; corn, ground or un- 
ground; cotton, hops or tobacco, produced wholly in the 
United States and exported by sea from any port in the 
United States to any port of any other country, the following 
export bounty, by way of an equalization to agriculture of the 
benefits of this act to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to wit: Ten cents per bushel on wheat; 50 cents per 
barrel on wheat flour; 10 cents per bushel on rye ; 50 cents per 
barrel on rye flour; five cents per bushel on corn; 10 cents per 
cental on corn, ground; I cent per pound on cotton; 2 cents 
per pound on hops; 2 cents per pound on tobacco. And all 
payments of bounty under this act shall be made upon negoti- 
able vouchers, issued by the collector of customs at the port 
of clearance, upon presentation at the Treasury or any sub- 
treasury of the United States; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby charged with making and enforcing such 
regulations as may be necessary for the full protection of the 
exporters and of the government according to the true intent 
and meaning of this law.” 

This amendment was advocated by the pastors of a great 
many of the churches in different portions of the country. 

J. D. Page, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

We have great respect for Senator Cannon as a serious 
political student, but like most human beings he is not entirely 
free from the influence of his environment. The export bounty 
idea, which arose in California through the Lubin movement, 
is probably quite strong in Utah. 

It is difficult to understand, from any broad and states- 
manlike view of the subject, why this amendment should have 
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been introduced. Our objection to it is, that it is not protective 
but wholly paternal legislation. It does not protect the farm- 
ers by securing competitive opportunities of the American 
market, but proposes to take money from the national treasury 
practically to pay the expenses of transportation of certain 
domestic products into foreign countries. There is no more 
reason in equity and in economics why a farmer should receive 
from the government 2 centsa pound for his hops and tobacco, 
5 cents a bushel for his corn, 10 cents for his rye, and 50 cents 
a barrel for his flour that is sold abroad than that he should 
receive bounties on similar products that are sold in this 
country. The price of these products in Liverpool or London 
is higher than in the United States by the difference of the 
cost of transportation, so that the farmer really loses nothing 
by sending his wheat to Europe, as compared with selling it 
here. Whoever takes it to Europe gets the additional price 
commensurate with the increased cost involved. 

Of course the theory is that if the government would 
make the exporter a present of 50 cents a barrel for the flour 
he ships abroad, the price of flour in this country would rise 
50 cents a barrel. That might or might not be the case. It 
is more probable that the 50 cents paid by the government to 
the exporter would enable him to undersell other competitors 
in the English market, and thereby lower the price of flour 
abroad. In that case the effect would be proportionately to 
lower the price here, and so make the position of non-export- 
ing farmers (and as a matter of fact very few farmers are 
themselves exporters) worse than it is now. This 50 cents a 
bushel paid by the government would, for all the purposes of 
economic competition, practically be a lowering of the cost of 
production, and consequently of the price. This might result 
in giving cheaper flour to Englishmen but it would do it only 
at the expense of the taxpayer of the United States, and 
without any permanent advantage to the farmers. If it should 
have the effect of giving the Americans the control of the 
foreign market and temporarily yielding a little better profit, 
that advantage would soon be destroyed by the rush of immi- 
grants and others to farming; thus greatly increasing the pro- 
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portion of the population devoted to farming industries, which 
would be a national calamity. What we want in the United 
States is not more farmers but better opportunities for the 
farmers we now have. This cannot be obtained by the gov- 
ernment paying the transportation of farm products to the 
seaboard. It must rather come through protecting the Amer- 
ican market for our farmers, and increasing the number of 
American non-agricultural consumers who can pay good 
prices; which means an expansion of the manufacturing and 
mercantile industries. If the government should pay out of 
the national treasury the entire cost of transportation, domestic 
as well as foreign, it would soon result in a proportionate low- 
ering of the price of farm products and yield no permanent 
benefit to the farmers. 

The second objection is, that in proportion as it succeeded 
in stimulating agricultural expansion and capturing the mar- 
kets of Europe, and indirectly stimulating immigration to our 
Western lands, it would deplete the national treasury and 
tend to create a deficit, involving more bond issues or a gen- 
eral increase of taxation ;*all of which, in the long run, would 
be injurious rather than beneficial both to the farming popu- 
lation and to the nation. 

The third objection to this amendment is, that it would do 
nothing to stimulate the diversification of industry upon which 
the real improvement of the farming population depends, but 
on the contrary it would tend to make us more and morea 
nation of farmers, and thus retard instead of promote the 
influences upon which national prosperity rests. In short, it 
is an effort to help the farmers by paternal aid, which in the 
long run would be injurious. 

The true object and principle of a protective policy is to 
guarantee to American products all the competitive possibili- 
ties of the American market ; but it is no part of a protective 
policy to send American products into a foreign market by 
paying all or a part of the transportation, or in any way con- 
tributing directly to the profits of business from the revenues 
of the government. ; 
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A Voice from Cambridge 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE :—I am taking your course 
in the Gunton Institute and, while studying this month’s 
work, came across the statement, in your chapter on Wealth 
in “ Social Economics,” that Mill’s definitions of wealth were 
inconsistent. I am much interested in your course and be- 
lieve in your position in regard to the science, but I have sev- 
eral friends in Harvard who are firm believers in Mill as inter- 
preted by Professor Taussig of that college, and we have many 
discussions together. 

In the first place I wish it understood that it is not the 
question of which is the better definition of wealth, for I firmly 
believe you have decided that, but simply the statement that: 
“ Mill has given seve-al definitions of wealth, all of which are 
essentially different.” 

(1) The first example you give is this: “ Mill says, ‘ Every- 
thing forms, therefore, a part of wealth which has a power of 
purchasing’ and adds, ‘In the wealth of mankind nothing is 
included which does not of itself answer some purpose of 
utility or pleasure.’” Mill does make those statements as you 
say. But, before he makes the second definition he tells us 
that: “ There is an important distinction in the meaning of 
the word wealth as applied to the possessions of an individual 
and those of a nation, or of mankind. In the wealth of man- 
kind nothing is included which does not of itself answer some 
purpose of utility or pleasure. To an individual anything is 
wealth which has the power of purchasing.” Now he has 
made a clear distinction of the two kinds of wealth and gives 
two definitions, one of each kind. The two definitions are of 
two different things. Why should they be alike? 

(2) Your second example quotes Mill as saying: “It is 
essential to the idea of wealth to be susceptible of accumula- 
tion.” The quotation is word for word as Mill gives it, but he 
has already told us that he means material wealth. He further 
emphasizes this fact by the next two examples you give of his 
inconsistency, namely, that he says in one place: ‘‘ The skill 
and energy and perseverance of the artisans of a country are 
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reckoned part of its wealth no less than their tools and ma- 
chinery” and “throws this into confusion” by saying “I 
shall therefore in this treatise when speaking of wealth under- 
stand by it only what is called material wealth.” 

Is it not evident that the last two definitions you gave 
are not inconsistent when you take into account the distinction 
he makes between material and immaterial wealth. Whatever 
errors Mill may have committed, and they are many, it seems 
to me he has escaped that of being illogical and inconsistent. 

If you consider this point worthy of attention, I should 
be glad to have your opinion on it. 

F. O. B., Cambridge, Mass. 





It is a real advantage for students of this Institute to come 
in contact with students in larger institutions like Harvard, as 
our correspondent evidently does. This contact will tend to 
sharpen the point of their study of this subject, and compel 
exactness of thought and statement in both. Nothing will 
better aid them clearly to distinguish between the doctrines of 
the old school and the new, while at the same time compelling 
University professors to put a little more human interest into 
their economic teachings. 

In answering our correspondent’s queries we will take them 
up in the order in which they occur in his letter. 

(1) In the first place, our criticism of Mill is not that he is 
illogical for, outside of Ricardo, he, is the most logical of Eng- 
lish economists; but it is that he is inconsistent and confusing 
in his definition of wealth, which definition is largely responsi- 
ble for the failure of English economics. With the aid of the 
Harvard interpretation, our correspondent endeavors to save 
Mill’s consistency by pointing out that he made a number of 
distinctions (which do not really exist.) Now it is in these un- 
scientific distinctions that Mill’s inconsistency and confusion 
lie. 

After admitting that our two quotations from Mill are 
correct, “F. O. B.” says: “ But before he makes the second 
definition, he tells us that: ‘ There is an important distinction 
in the meaning of the word wealth as applied to the posses- 
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sions of an individual and those of a nation, or of mankind. 
In the wealth of mankind nothing is included which does not 
of itself answer some purpose of utility or pleasure. To an 
individual anyching is wealth which has the power of purchas- 
ing.’” ** Now,” adds our correspondent: ‘“‘ He has made the 
clear distinction of the two kinds of wealth, and gives two 
definitions, one of each kind. The two definitions are of two 
different things. Why should they be alike?” Here our cor- 
respondent is mistaken. Mill has made no “ clear distinction 
of two kinds of wealth.” Scientific discussion forbids arbitrary 
distinctions merely for consistency of definition. Before 
Mill has a scientific right to say that wealth owned by an in- 
dividual is economically different from wealth owned by a 
number of individuals or by mankind, he is bound to show in 
what essential the one kind of wealth is different from the 
other. This, Mill has not done. It would be just as rational 


to give one definition of wealth for shoes and another for, 


potatoes and another for furniture. The inconsistency is in 
making a distinction in different kinds of wealth where there 
is no economic difference. Plows, shoes and furniture are dif- 
ferent things, but not different kinds of wealth ; as wealth they 
are identical. The two definitions are of the same thing and 
to be consistent should be alike. One may reason logically 
and very erroneously from arbitrary and meaningless defini- 
tions but scientific consistency forbids the making of any such 
arbitrary distinctions. Every distinction in a definition, which 
does not rest on some essential difference, is inconsistent and 
confusing, and hence unjustifiable. 

(2) The second set of examples are of the same character 
as the first. Our correspondent admits that Mill says: “It is 
essential to the idea of wealth to be susceptible of accum- 
ulation,” and in another place: “The skill and energy and 
perseverance of the artisans of a country are reckoned part of 
its wealth no less than their tools and machinery,” and asks: 
“Is it not evident that these definitions are not inconsistent 
when you take into account the distinction which he makes 
between material and immaterial wealth?” We answer, No. 
The distinction between immaterial and material wealth is 
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purely arbitrary. Before Mill hasa right to make any such 
distinction he is bound to show that there is immaterial wealth, 
but he does no such thing. If, as Mill says: “It is essential 
to the idea of wealth to be susceptible of accumulation,” then 
it is highly confusing to talk of anything as wealth which is 
not susceptible of accumulation. The truth is, Mill’s “‘im- 
material wealth” is a myth and to refer to it as an excuse for 
a second definition of wealth is scientifically and logically in- 
consistent. 

John Stuart Mill was one of the ablest, most conscientious 
and broad-minded economists of the century. He was never 
afraid of the consequences of logic, wherever it might lead, but 
in the matter of wealth he was not clear in his own mind, and 
consequently he failed to give it a clear and consistent 
definition. 

In criticising the use of the term “exchangeable value” 
Mill said: “It isa phrase which no amount of authority that 
can be quoted for it can make other than bad English.” It 
can be said with equal truth of his definitions of wealth that 
no amount of respectable endorsement can make them other 
than inconsistent and confusing, because if: “‘ It is essential to 
the idea of wealth to be susceptible of accumulation,” then 
non-accumulable wealth is an impossibility. 
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Institute Work 
The Wage Problem 





The problem of wages is the problem of wealth distribu- 
tion among the laboring classes. Profits go to the employers, 
interest to the money lenders, rent to the land owners, but the 
great mass of workers, particularly in the more advanced coun- 
tries, receive their income entirely through wages and this 
condition increases as civilization advances. The more the 
division of labor and the more science, machinery and factory 
methods are employed in production, the more the whole army 
of workers come under wage conditions and receive stipulated 
instead of contingent incomes. Consequently, wages are not 
limited to common laborers but include all salary receivers as 
well. Manifestly, then, the wage problem is the problem of 
the welfare of eight-tenths or more of the community. 

It is, therefore, the most important question connected 
with the entire problem of wealth distribution. As we have | 
often pointed out, the welfare of the laboring classes—not be- 
cause they are laborers but because they are the great majority 
in the community—is the real foundation for the prosperity of 
the nation. Hence the question of wages is at the bottom of 
all questions of equitable distribution of wealth. 

A knowledge of the wage question is indispensable to an 
intelligent understanding of any of the public questions relat- 
ing to economic policy. Whatever the particular question 
that may be presented for popular judgment, whether it be 
tariff, taxation, ownership of railroads, trade unions, trusts, or 
whatsoever, its acceptance or rejection should finally depend 
upon the influence it would exercise upon wages, because its 
effect upon wages would measure its effect upon public wel- 
fare. 

We desire, therefore, to emphasize the importance of In- 
stitute students paying special attention to this month’s as- 
signed reading. There are two points which it is particularly 
important clearly to comprehend in connection with this topic: 
(1) what wages are, (2) how wages are determined. 

(1) Wages are not the product of labor, but the price of 
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labor; that is to say, wages are not what the particular laborer 
may produce but the price that his service commands in the 
labor market. What a laborer produces does not go directly 
to him, it goes first to his employer. It may be more than he 
produces or it may be less, but neither the gain nor the loss 
involved directly affects the laborer’s income because he re- 
ceives as wages a stipulated amount which is determined be- 
forehand by the market price, not of the product, but of la- 
bor. If we keep this constantly in mind, it will greatly aid in 
understanding the wage question. 

This must not be confounded, however, with the idea 
that labor is a commodity. Labor and laborers are distinct. 
The essential difference between the wage system and the 
slavery system consists in the fact that under slavery laborers 
were sold as commodity. Under the wage system laborers 
are free and sell their labor, not as commodity, but as service. 
This takes place only when one works for another. When 
one works for himself he does not receive wages but receives 
the product, and his income is directly governed by what he 
produces ; but when he works for another he does not own the 
product but sells his services and receives wages as the price. 

(2) The next question is, what governs wages? This is 
all-important, because the great object of industrial and social 
improvement is to increase wages. Nothing can be a per- 
manent social improvement which does not directly or in- 
directly tend ultimately to increase wages, since in no other 
way can the great mass of society be improved. Since wages 
are the price of labor it will not be difficult to see that the 
price of labor is governed by the same general principle as 
the price of commodities, which, as already explained, is the 
cost of production ; and this, in the case of labor, is the cost of 
living. The cost of production, however, always means the 
cost of continuous production. 

It should also be noted in this connection that neither the 
cost of production nor the price is governed by individual 
laborers or single articles. Prices are determined by the action 
and reaction of economic forces upon groups or, in common 
parlance, the market. A market is a local area within which 
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competition for the supply of a commodity or of labor takes 
place. There isa great difference in markets. Some are very 
narrow, others very extensive, according to the nature of the 
things sold; for instance, the market for wheat, gold, silver, 
etc., is the world, while the market for strawberries and some 
other products is often limited to an area of fifty miles or less, 
In the case of labor the market is very restricted in area; this 
is chiefly due to the reluctance of laborers to change from one 
locality and social environment to another. Consequently we 
find a great difference in wages for the same work in different 
localities, which means that there is a multitude of local mar- 
kets within which the price of labor is determined. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that there is a general rate of wages in the 
United States in the same way that there is a general price for 
wheat, iron or silver. 

The price of labor in the same industries differs in differ- 
ent localities or markets, not because the skill of laborers so 
greatly differs or because there is great diversity in the sup- 
ply and demand for laborers, but because the cost of produc- 
tion (the cost of living) greatly differs in different localities. 
Thus, in New York City, carpenters, masons, printers and 
other mechanics get for the same work fifty and sometimes a 
hundred per cent. more than in some other localities. While 
the cost of living is sometimes affected by the difference in 
prices of particular articles of consumption, it is usually deter- 
mined largely by the difference in the social style of living. 
The greater the variety of the things consumed and comforts 
enjoyed by the laborers the higher is their standard of living 
and the greater their expenses or cost of living. Now it is 
universally true in all countries and localities that in propor. 
tion as this standard of living, or social expense of the laborer’s 
family, rises among any class of laborers, wages rise, hence 
they are always highest in large cities and lowest in remote 
country districts. 

It may be laid down, then,as a general principle, that 
wages for similar labor in any given market are governed by 
the social standard of living of the laborers. Consequently all 
efforts to improve the condition of the laboring class, to be 
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efficacious, must be directed towards increasing the influences 
which raise the standard of living among the laboring class. In 
no other way can a permanent increase of wages be secured, 
and it may be added that no scheme for social reform which 
does not tend to promote this end can be of any real benefit 
to the wage class. 


Work for February 
OUTLINE OF READING 


During the month of February we will take up the first 
section, (a), of topic VIII in the curriculum, as follows ; 


VIII. DISTRIBUTION. 
(a) Wages. 
(1) Definition of wages. 
(2) Influences that affect wages. 
(3) Effect of charity. 
(4) Day-work wages. 
(5) Piece-work wages. 
(6) Women’s wages. 
(7) Country and city wages. 
(8) Forces that increase wages. 


REQUIRED READING. In “ Principles of Social Econo- 
mics,” Part III, Chapters I, II and III. In “Wealth and 
Progress,” Part II, Chapters I, II, I11, VII, VIII and IX. In 
Marshall’s “ Economics of Industry,” Book IV, Chapters I 
to VII inclusive ; Book VI, Chapters I to V inclusive. In 
Gunton's Magazine the Class Lecture on “ The Wage Problem,” 
also, article on “‘ What Determines Prices?” 

SUGGESTED READING.* In Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of 
Nations,” Book I, Chapter VIII; Book V, Chapter II, Part II, 
Article If{I. In Ricardo’s “ Political Economy and Taxation,” 
Chapter V. In Mill’s “Principles of Political Economy,” 
Book II, Chapters XI to XIV inclusive. In William Edward 

* Students or local centers desiring information as to where the books suggested 


for collateral reading may be obtained, names of publishers, etc., can obtain same by 
writing to this office. 
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Hearn’s “ Plutology, or the Theory of the Efforts to Satisfy 
Human Wants,” Chapter I. In Francis A. Walker’s “ Pol- 
itical Economy,” Part IV, Chapters V, VI and VIII. In same 
author’s ‘“‘Wages Question,’ Chapters VIII and IX. In 
Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty,” Book III, Chapters 
VI to VIII inclusive. Also, students who desire to read 
President Gunton’s pamphlets “ Economic Heresies of Henry 
George,” “Economic Basis of Socialism,” and ‘“ Economic 
and Social Aspects of Trusts,” referred to in February read- 
ings, can obtain them from this office for 10 cents each, or will 
find these monographs in the publications in which they orig- 
inally appeared, namely, the Forum for March 1887, the Pol- 
tical Science Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 4, and same publication, 
Vol. 3, No. 3, respectively. In connection with the topic “Ef- 
fect of Charity,” students might also read the article: “ Ar- 
raignment of Organized Charities,” in Gunton's Magazine for 
June, 1897. 


AIDS TO READING 


Notes on Required Reading. We begin our study of distri- 
bution by taking up the wages question. By “ distribution ”’ is, 
of course, not meant the mere transportation of wealth about 
the country but the economic process whereby the wealth that 
is regularly being brought into existence is divided among the 
different factors that have had a share in its production. 
Students who are already familiar with the earlier literature of 
economic science will see at once that our placing of wages 
first in the order of distribution is unusual. The English 
economists generally held that rent is paid first, then wages, 
then profits. Modern thought, however, tends more and more 
towards recognizing the true order of distribution as, first 
wages, then rent, then interest and, finally, profits. 

This order of distribution is stated and its correctness 
demonstrated in the first of the three chapters assigned this 
month in “ Principles of Social Economics.” In the second 
of these chapters the “final utility” theory of wages is con- 
sidered, particularly the interpretations of it given by Professors 
John B. Clark and Stuart Wood. Both these theories are 
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shown to be widely at variance with the facts and hence un- 
sound, and, furthermore, to be incapable of suggesting any 
feasible method whereby the progress of the laboring class can 
be achieved. 

In the third chapter what is believed to be the true law of 
wages is stated, explained, and tested under all sorts of condi- 
tions. It is shown that the price (wages) of labor is really de- 
termined in the same way asthe price of everything else, 
namely, by the marginal cost of production. As applied to 
laborers, cost of production of course means cost of living ; 
that is, wages are determined by the cost of living of that in- 
crement of laborers whose standard is the highest among 
those whose services are required in any given economic 
group. 

The wages question is discussed at much greater length in 
“ Wealth and Progress ;”’ in fact, that book is entirely devoted 
to the topic of wages. The reading assigned for this month 
covers the whole of Part Il on “The Law of Wages Stated 
and Historically Established,”’ except Chapters IV, V and VI, 
tracing the history of English labor from the 14th to the 19th 
century. These chapters were given last November in our 
study of the “ Evolution of Wage and Capitalist Classes.” Of 
course it would do no harm to review them at this point, as 
the student will now be able to see in this historical sketch 
constant verification of the law of wages stated in previous 
chapters. 

In Chapter I of Part II the famous wages-fund theory is 
discussed, likewise Francis A. Walker’s and Henry George’s 
theories of wages; and the points of error in each are clearly 
brought out. In Chapter II wages are defined, the difference 
between real and nominal wages is explained, the economic 
law of wages is stated, and there is a detailed analysis of just 
what is meant by the standard of living. Chapter III calls 
attention to the similarity of wages in Asiaand Europe in the 
13th century, and the next three following, as before remarked, 
trace the history of wages in England. In Chapter VII it is 
shown that the law of wages is of universal application; in 
Chapter VIII the question of piece-work, in its relation to 
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wages, is taken up; while in Chapter IX we find a careful 
analysis of social wants, the influences by which they are de- 
termined, and the way in which they go to make up the stand- 
ard of living, and hence affect wages. 

The first seven chapters in Book IV of Marshall’s ‘“ Eco- 
nomics of Industry ’’ require no special comment, being largely 
preliminary to the author’s later discussion of the forces which 
determine wages. The chapters assigned in Book VI, how- 
ever, bear directly on the wages question and will require more 
careful reading. It will be seen that Professor Marshall places 
great emphasis on the efficiency of labor, rather than its stand- 
ard of living, as the wage-determining force. Of course it is 
true, in a general sense, that in the same economic group the 
more highly paid labor is the more efficient, but as between 
the same grades of labor in different economic groups this does 
not necessarily hold true. A given machine can be operated, 
or a stated task performed, about as efficiantly by German 
laborers as by English, or by English as American, yet the 
wages paid therefor will not be the same in the three countries 
by any means. The difference is due, really, to the different 
standards of living. Students will find a discussion of the 
relative effects of efficiency and of standard of living in the 
readings in “ Principles of Social Economics” and “ Wealth 
and Progress.” 

Professor Marshall's theory that wages are determined by 
the wealth-product of the last increment of laborers taken on 
in any given industry—that is, those laborers whose product 
would just equal the added cost of their employment—is sub- 
stantially the same as the theory advanced by Professor Clark, 
which is fully discussed in Chapter II of Part III, “ Principles 
of Social Economics.” It is the “marginal utility” doctrine 


of the Austrian School, and is practically a reversal of the law 
which really governs this matter. Instead of wages for any 
given group being determined by what the least productive, 
(and hence, by this theory, the lowest wage) laborers create 
they are actually fixed by the cost of living of that increment 
of laborers whose standard of living is highest in that group. 
It is somewhat confusing to find Professor Marshall him- 
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self practically asserting the standard of living theory in his 
re-statement (p. 254) of the position of the Physiocrats. Here 
he says that : “The normal wage represents the expenses of 
production of the labor according to the ruling standard of 
comfort, and is a fixed quantity so long as that standard is 
fixed; the influence of demand is only to determine the num- 
ber of those who are brought into the trade, and not their rate 
of wages.” 

This, although it does not include the “dearest group” 
idea, comes much nearer the truth than the “ marginal disu- 
tility” idea which he elsewhere advances. Certainly the two 
theories do not seem consistent, since it is highly unlikely that 
the “ruling standard of comfort” among the laboring class 
would coincide with what can be earned by the least product- 
ive group of workers employed. 

Notes on Suggested Reading. In the chapters suggested in 
Adam Smith students will find the earliest formal statement of 
the wages-fund doctrine, which is carefully analyzed in ‘“ Wealth 
and Progress.” Attention is also called to what Dr. Smith says 
about wages and living conditions in China ; and it will be no- 
ticed that in numerous places, the famous “Father of Political 
Economy” recognizes, in part at least, the influence of the 
standard or cost of living upon wage rates. This, in fact, isthe 
conspicuous feature of the chapter “‘ Taxes upon the Wages of 
Labour.” But it was the wages fund, not the standard of liv- 
ing, that formed the basis of his law of wages and the whole 
wage doctrine of the English School. 

Ricardo’s treatment of wages is more concise than Smith’s, 
but his conclusions are practically the same. He asserts that 
there is a “ natural” and a “ market” price for labor, the former 
being the price without which the laborers cannot subsist, the 
latter depending upon supply and demand. Wages constantly 
tend, he says, to the natural price, and only rise above it when 
the demand for labor exceeds the supply. Of course the logic 
of this is that laborers can raise their wage status above the 
point of mere maintenance of life only by reducing their num- 
bers or, in some way or other, increasing the capitalists’ fund 
for the payment of wages. Yet Ricardo was really upon the 
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threshold of the true law of wages. It only remained to recog- 
nize that a given standard of wants, of habits, tastes, customs 
and social requirements, when permeating a sufficiently large 
section of the laboring class, constitutes a minimum point of re_ 
sistance, or what Ricardo calls a “ natural price,” just as truly as 
do the minimum requirements of mere physical existence. 

Mill makes the wages question depend wholly, in the last 
analysis, upon supply and demand. Even Ricardo’s theory of 
a minimum natural price he considers true only because if 
wages fell below that point depopulation would ensue, and the 
consequent lessening of the supply of labor would raise the 
rates again tothe subsistence level. Any remedy for low wages 
which does not propose some alteration in the proportion be- 
tween capital (wages fund) and the number of laborers is a 
“‘delusion.”” Consequently, the only remedies for low wages 
which he considers in any way efficacious are restriction of popu- 
lation and increase of small land-holdings to be made avail- 
able to laborers who would otherwise be competitors in the 
labor market. His argument for more general education is 
really based upon the same idea, since he urges it chiefly as a 
means of preventing improvident marriages and too rapid in- 
crease of population. Mill’s objections to certain popular rem- 
edies for low wages, such as fixing wages by law, or the allow- 
ance and allotment systems, or the employment of all idle labor 
by the public, are entirely sound even though the reasoning is 
from the supply and demand standpoint ; and his famous sen- 
tence: “No remedies for low wages have the smallest chance 
of being efficacious, which do not operate on and through the 
minds and habits of the people,” is really of the very essence 
of progressive economic philosophy. In the light of Mill’s 
other reasoning, this sentence undoubtedly means that the 
minds and habits of the people must be so operated upon as to 
lead to greater economy and less rapid increase of population ; 
but it can be taken without a single change of wording as the 
motto of our modern theory, that low wages can be overcome 
by whatever so operates upon the minds and habits of the 
people as to increase the range of their social wants and so 
raise the standard of living. 
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The reading in Hearn’s “ Plutology” is on the subject of 
social wants, and might profitably be read in connection with 
Chapter IX of Part II, “ Wealth and Progress.” 

The chapters in Walker’s “ Political Economy” and 
“Wages Question” and in Henry George’s “Progress and 
Poverty,” are suggested chiefly in order that students may get 
the full statement of the theories of wages advanced by both 
these writers. These theories are discussed at some length in 
Chapter I of Part II, “ Wealth and Progress.” Chapter IX of 
“ The Wages Question” contains General Walker’s demolition 
of the wages-fund doctrine and is well worth reading in con- 
nection with the present month’s work. It is for this achieve- 
ment chiefly that General Walker’s work as an economist will 
be remembered. 


LOCAL CENTER WORK 


The wages question will suggest a large variety of topics 
for discussion in meetings of local centers. The following sug- 
gestions are made: 

Reading of class lecture on “ Wages” in February maga- 
zine. Debate: Resolved, that Henry George’s theory of wages 
is correct. Paper: “ Practical influence of the wages-fund doc- 
trine.” Brief suggestions from members (to be discussed) on 
general topic: How to raise wages. Explanation and discus- 
sion of the standard of living theory of wages, or, this theory 
may be taken as the subject of a formal debate. Short talks or 
papers on: Social wants, and how they affect wages; Charity 
and wages; Women’s wages; Day-work vs. piece-work; The 
importance of high wages. Discussion of questions: Do high 
wages necessarily mean high cost of production? Under what 
circumstances will low wages have a competitive advantage 
over high? Debate: Resolved, that farmers have an interest in 
good wages being paid in all industries. 


Question Box 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: According to reports lately 
printed, the present average wages of the New England cotton 
mill operatives is $6 per week for a grown man; and the mills 
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are earning from eight to sixteen per cent. dividends per annum. 
If this is true is not the present reduction of ten per cent. in 
wages unjust, and would it be unreasonable to expect capital 
to accept smaller earnings before reducing the workman's 
wages? (From friend at lecture.) 

If this statement were true a strike throughout New Eng- 
land regardless of the consequences would be justifiable, but it 
is not true. It is not true that the mills are earning eight to six- 
teen per cent. dividends per annum. There are a few mills mak- 
ing fine goods that have made some profit, but a large number 
of mills making print goods are making no profits, and many of 
them are running behind. Nor is the statement true that $6 
per week is the wages fora grown man. At the present re- 
duced rate the price for weaving print goods 64x64 is sixteen 
cents per cut. The product of an average weaver is about six 
cuts per week per loom; men and a great many women mind 
eight looms. This would be $7.68 after the reduction, instead 
of $6 per week before the reduction. This is indeed low enough, 
and too low by at least $3a week. Nevertheless the statement 
quoted above is not true, either as regards the laborers or the 
corporations. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In one of your lectures re- 
cently you stated that “ all the ills and all the vices and all the 
objectionable features of society are traceable to poverty.” Do 
you allow nothing for the manifold ills resulting from voluntary 
disregard of the laws of health; nothing for imperfect mental 
and physical development or positive degeneration, found in all 
classes and familiar to medical science; nothing for personal 
and domestic infelicities; nothing for the influence of the pas- 
sions or for the well known influence of warm climate on crime, 
etc.,—all of which apply to human beings as such, regardless of 
wealth or poverty, and some of them more to the rich than to 
the poor? There are certain inherent human tendencies which 
operate under any sort of material conditions and can only be 
rightly guided by personal will and determination, and this 
would remain true if all the poverty in the world were abol- 
ished. H. D. P., New York. 
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The statement that all the ills and vices of society are 
traceable to poverty should not be taken to mean that 
they all are directly traceable to the poverty of the par- 
ticular individual. It means the indirect influence of poverty 
upon the educational, moral and refining environment, much of 
which is converted into hereditary tendency in character, as well 
as the direct effect of poverty upon the individual. Nothing is 
clearer than that disregard of the laws of health is chiefly due 
to ignorance and lack of proper appreciation of hygienic condi- 
tions. This ignorance and indifference to hygiene is one of the 
results of poverty and low social living. The same is true of 
domestic infelicities. Wife-beating is a characteristic of social 
life in poverty. There may be rich brutes, but their brutal ten- 
dencies are the’ remnants of the crude habits and coarse lives 
that poverty has created. 

It is not true that all this would remain the same “ if all the 
poverty in the world were abolished.”” The progress of man- 
kind has been toward greater refinement and broader morality, 
directly as it moves away from poverty and the crude social 
life that poverty entails. The vice that poverty creates may 
take many generations of culture and wealth to eliminate, yet 
nothing but wealth and culture will do it. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: I find in your January maga- 
zine the statement that New England cotton manufacturers 
ought to be “ protected” by extending the 10 hour law to the 
South? Why not protect them with a tariff? If it is good 
economics to protect highly-paid labor against cheap labor 
abroad by tariffs why is it not equally necessary to use the same 
defence against cheap labor in the South ? 

J. H. S., New London, Conn. 


Tariff protection against the South is not feasible for two 
reasons. First, the South is a part of the same political body 
as the East. The public policy of a country should be directed 
towards improving the conditions of the whole country for the 
purpose of national welfare. It is as important to improve the 
conditions of the South as it is to improve the conditions of 
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the East, because the South is an inseparable part of our pol- 
itical system. Protection by tariff against the South would be 
unpractical because tariffs can only protect the market oppor- 
tunities of the protected community. The market of New 
England is not large enough to take her cotton productions. 
She must sell her goods in the other states or else close down 
more than half of her manufactures. <A protective tariff at state 
lines would do no good, and if all the states should erect a 
tariff against the South that would practically prevent the 
South from making any headway with her manufactures. It 
would be a calamity to the nation, and a protective tariff is only 
beneficial to a country or community when it is needed to 
secure its own market for the sale of its own products. Hence 
a tariff for New England would be impotent. ‘It would require 
a tariff in all the states against the South to be of any service, 
and that would be fatal, as we have said, to southern manufac- 
turers and consequently would prevent southern progress, which 
would be a national injury. 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In your illustration of a 
shoe factory in a new country (January magazine, p. 44) you 
show how the price could not be less than $1.00 per pair if that 
were the cost of making the shoes, and hence, you say, the 
price will be fixed at $1.00. Does this necessarily follow? 
Might it not go above $1.00; in fact, does not the very fact of 
profits show that price is usually above cost? Will you not 
please make this point a little clearer? 

Merchant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yes, the price might temporarily go above a dollar, but the 
tendency of all the economic forces under competitive conditions 
is to prevent it from going above a dollar. Large profits do 
exist, but they do not:-arise from the price rising above a dollar, 
but from the cost of a certain portion of the supply being re- 
duced below a dollar. So long as a certain portion of the sup- 
ply which the market requires and will take, costs a dollar, all 
the supply can be sold at a dollar. If any manufacturers who 
are contributing to that general supply are enabled by any new 
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devices to produce the shoes at 75 or 60 or 50 cents, they will 
have a proportionately large profit. But they will continue to 
have that profit only until others acquire a knowledge of the 
methods of cheap production and compete with them, and drive 
out those whose product costs $1.00. Then the price will drop 
to whatever point the cost of the dearest remaining competitor 
may be, whether it be go, 85 or 80 cents. 

It is true that profits always come from selling goods above 
what they cost the particular producer, but not by selling them 
above the cost of the most expensive producer competing for 
the market. Large profits are the exception, and they come 
from reducing the cost below that of the dearest competitor, 
and not by raising the price above the cost line. 











| February, 
Editorial Crucible 


IT Is interesting to note that the Editor of the Louisville 
Courier Fournal, which supported the Gold Democratic nom- 
inees in the last election, now admits his mistake. Mr. Watter- 
son frankly confesses that any considerable success of the Gold 
Democrats would have assured the election of Bryan, which 
means that the success of the Cleveland Democrats would have 
given us another calamity. 

SENATOR VEST’S resolution providing that all government 
obligations be paid in silver as well as gold should dispel the 
notion that the silver question is dead. If this resolution were 
passed and a President elected in harmony with its spirit and 
purport the United States would go on to a silver basis in 
twenty four hours. The Republic would pay its obligations at 
about forty three cents on the dollar. This, it is needless to 
say, would destroy the nation’s credit throughout the world 
and probably give us a first class panic in less than a week, 
remove all the prospects of returning business prosperity, and 
destroy commercial stability and national honor. This is what 
the Bryan movement means if ever it reaches the White House 
and obtains control of Congress. 





THE NEW YORK papers are exhibiting a great deal of 
righteous indignation against Mr. Croker’s frank method of ap- 
propriating the official spoils of Greater New York. They are 
charging him with suppressing any real efforts to give the 
metropolis the best rapid transit, and playing into the hands of 
the Manhattan|Railroad Company as a reward for contributions 
to the Tammany campaign fund. All this would be very well 
if these same papers had not been instrumental in putting Mr. 
Croker in power. Whatever Mr. Croker and his party may do, 
the New York 7rtbune, Mail and Express, Herald, Times, Post, 
and World are entitled equally to share the credit or disgrace. 
Without their aid Croker could not have succeeded; with 
their united support he had an easy walk over. Mr. Croker is 
entitled to do just what he pleases, and these papers have no 
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real right to complain except at their own unpatriotic part in 
the matter. 





GOVERNOR BLACK has the faculty of being on the right 
side of important public questions. In his message he made some 
excellent suggestions on the question of labor, which the legis- 
lature would do well to follow. On the question of reform of 
the primaries he is equally prompt, practical and to the point. 
He is not afflicted with non-partisanship. He is a thorough 
believer in what is vulgarly called the “machine” because that 
is the natural and efficient way of doing things. But when it 
comes to improving the conditions of voting, defending the 
sanctity of the ballot box, and providing legal regulations of 
the primaries, making the packing of caucuses and padding of 
rolls impossible, Governor Black responds with a readiness for 
efficient and practical work that puts the professional reformers 
in the shade. Governor Black’s evident desire for real improve- 
ment in the primaries seems to be very disappointing to the 
Evening Post. It is quite disconcerted to find a “ Platt” man 
favoring honest primaries. In the eyes of this class Governor 
Black’s chief offense is that he is a practical, patriotic, states- 
manlike Governor. Would that there were more Governor 
Blacks in the state capitals of the nation. 





IMMEDIATELY AFTER the success of Tammany in the 
municipal election, Senator Grady announced that the Demo- 
cratic programme in the legislature would be war on corpora- 
tions, suppression of trusts, public ownership of gas works and 
street railroads, progressive income tax, increased taxes on 
legacies, etc. Events show that Senator Grady spoke with 
authority. The populistic programme has begun. Senator 
Cantor has introduced a bill to fix by law the price of gas, and 
giving the Commissioner of Public Buildings authority to super- 
vise the methods and appliances of the gas companies: thus 
creating an easy opportunity for inflicting blackmail upon such 
companies. Another bill has been introduced giving investi- 
gating committees into the affairs of corporations power to 
compel witnesses to answer all questions put to them ; so that, 
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heads of corporations can be summoned before committees and 
compelled to answer all questions regarding the private affairs 
of their business. Similar bills are being introduced, directed 
at telephone companies, electric light companies, etc. The 
obvious programme of the Democracy in New York is to earn 
the popular vote in 1900 by legislative crusading against cor- 
porate or productive capital. Clearly the war against wealth 
is on. 





MUCH SENTIMENT is being stirred up on the question of 
purifying the primaries. An effort is being made to have 
various state legislatures put the government of primaries 
under strict statutory regulations similar to those governing 
elections. There is some danger that in the effort to break up 
the so-called “ machines,” freedom of action in primaries may 
be impaired. Whatever law can do to give us honest primaries 
and honest elections ought to be done at all hazards, but when 
that is completed it will be seen that practically the same 
people who govern the “machines” of party politics now will 
govern them then. The Platts, Quays, Gormans and Crokers 
run the political machines because the friends of these leaders 
are the only ones who take a real active part in initiatory poli- 
tics. The “kickers ” and bolters are usually people who avoid 
the hard, constant work involved in political leadership. Real 
work tells in politics as much as in business. Respectable 
laggards who never attend caucuses but find fault with every- 
thing caucuses do, very properly find themselves in the ranks 
of the unsuccessful. Whatever reform of primaries may be 
enacted, those who work will win and those who are too good 
to participate in the work of primaries and frequently too in- 
different to vote, cannot and ought not to expect to be trusted 
with party leadership. The only way to dethrone the Platts 
and Quays is to be more active and more useful in politics than 
they are. The people will follow the best leaders if they are 
not too lazy or too self-righteous to do the work that leadership 
implies. It iswell enough to surround the primaries and ballot box 
with all the legal safeguards possible, but the fact remains that the 
quality of leadership depends more on character than on law. 
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NOw WE have the New York Sun opposing the introduc- 
tion of a ten-hour factory system in the southern states; and 
the astonishing part of it is that the Sum objects to a ten-hour 
law in the South on the grounds of liberty! New England is 
being crowded by the South, because in the South, says the 
Sun “labor is comparatively free.” O freedom, what stuff is 
uttered in thy name! Labor has more freedom in the South 
than in Massachusetts, think of it! After this what may we 
not expect? Of course then, the industrial conditions of Massa- 
chusetts should be made more like those of South Carolina! 
Factory legislation, such as contemplated by the Lovering Bill, 
has been justified by the experience of every country in Christ- 
endom. 

To find a great metropolitan journal opposing a law to 
equalize throughout the country the working time of the fac- 
tory women and children ona basis of ten hours per day would 
be discouraging to the friends of progress, of decency and hu- 
manity if it were at all representative. And curiously enough 
this opposition is in the interest of the laborer’s “ freedom,” the 
right of operatives to make “ private contracts,” as if factory 
operatives ever had any such right. Does not the Mew York 
Sun know that factory operatives never had the right to make 
“ private contracts”’ North or South, or in any country in the 
world? The working hours in factories are everywhere fixed by 
the employers. Individual operatives have absolutely no right 
of contract whatever. That is part of the necessity of the case. 
The working hours fixed by the corporation for one laborer 
must be the rule for all laborers, and the hours established by 
one corporation practically become the rule for all competing 
corporations. It is because individual contracts in such matters, 
however desirable, are economically impossible that statutory 
enactment becomes necessary. In no other way has the work- 
ing day of the factory operatives ever been shortened. 





IN RIDICULING Mr. Dingley’s suggestion for uniform hours 
of labor among factory operatives, the Atlanta Constitution says 
the difference between the cost of living in New England and 
in the south is “the essence of the whole matter, one of the 
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most important of the determining factors.” It then proceeds 
to show how easily the southern laborers can live, intimating 
that they are better off than New England operatives, and says 
“the southern mill operatives are not living lower but really 
higher, are comfortable and saving money. Their wages have 
not been reduced at all.” If this be true, why should the Az- 
lanta Constitution be opposed to adopting the ten hour system, 
and to giving Southern operatives who are “saving money” an 
opportunity to have a little more leisure time for personal cul- 
tivation and social improvement? The A¢lanta Constitution 
hits the nail squarely on the head when it says the real differ- 
ence is between the cost of living in New England and in the 
South. But this difference is not due to the price of garden 
truck, but to the difference in the style of living of the opera- 
tives in the two sections. The decencies of life are not cheaper 
in the South than in New England but dearer. “ Garden truck”’ 
may be plentiful and cheap in the South but laborers with any 
considerable degree of civilization cannot exist upon “ garden 
truck.” The difference between laborers who live on garden 
truck and those who occupy five or six-room houses with mod- 
ern furniture, send their children to school and occupy a posi- 
tion of recognized influence in the community, is the difference 
between civilization and barbarism. That is the difference be- 
tween Russia and England, and it is the difference between the 
operatives of New England and the southern states. It is true 
that the advantage southern manufacturers have over New Eng- 
land is due to the fact that southern laborers live less expen- 
sively than do New England operatives. That is why protec- 
tive legislation should be introduced to create a greater equality 
of conditions between the two, not by dragging down New 
England conditions but by lifting up Southern conditions, and 
the first effective step in that direction is to equalize the hours 
of labor in the two sections. If southern operatives are “ sav- 
ing money” and southern manufacturers are making profits 
there ought to be no objection to adopting at least a ten hour 
factory system. 
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Economics in the Magazines 


LIPPINCOTT’S, January, 1898. This number contains good 
articlés on “ Irrigation from Under-Ground ” by John E. Ben- 
nett, “‘Some Botanic Gardens” by George Ethelbert Walsh, 
and an interesting piece of description of “ The Eastern Shore ” 
of Maryland, by Calvin Dill Wilson. The principal contribu- 
tion to the fiction department is a fifty-six page story “ John 
Olmstead’s Nephew,” by Henry Willard French. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN, January, 1898. This number of the 
Cosmopolitan is notable for its singularly beautiful illustrations, 
particularly the child pictures in ‘“ Some Society Tableaux.” 
Modern civilization may not yet have produced a Raphael or 
da Vinci, but it is doing what no other age ever did, that is, 
constantly elevating the artistic taste of the millions by placing 
a high order of art products within their easy reach in manifold 
forms, of which the illustrated monthly magazine is one. The 
Cosmopolitan has good articles on “ The Real Klondike” and 
“ Stephen Girard and his College,” besides the usual installment 
of short stories. 

LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN’S MAGAZINE, January, 1898. This 
magazine represents the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
and is a creditable little publication. Besides its departments 
of general reading (well illustrated) and editorial comment on 
labor topics, it has a section devoted to consecutive lessons for 
the benefit of railway firemen, in technics and mechanics, in- 
cluding arithmetic, engine running, “ locomotology,” etc. Such 
magazines as this could hardly find a more useful field of work 
than that of economic education, especially on the various 
phases of the labor question, the economic function of trades 
unions, the economic basis of high wages, and the specific pro- 
gressive measures for which laborers have a right to expect 
the attention and support of the journalism and statesmanship 
of the country. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS for Australasia, November, 1897. 
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The First Step to End Industrial Strife. By W.-T. Stead. 
Mr. Stead makes use of the engineering strike in England and 
the recent coal strike in the United States as texts for a sermon 
on arbitration. The desirability and reasonableness of the 
method he advocates may be admitted, but we doubt if arbi- 
tration, before a tribunal of outside parties, will ever prove as 
effective as would a system of permanent conference bureaus 
in which all the employers and employees in given localities or 
districts were equally represented, and before which all points 
of difference were brought for full and intelligent discussion 
previous to any resort to open conflict. Experience has shown, 
wherever this plan, in some form or other, has been honestly 
followed, how effective it is in promoting satisfactory adjust- 
ment of points at issue. 

In concluding his article Mr. Stead says (referring to 
strikes and lockouts) : “ Out of this evil condition the first step 
is to recognize the principle, ‘Always arbitrate before you 
fight,’ which, once being established, would speedily lead to the 
enforcement of a social law, ‘ You shall never fight until you 
have arbitrated.””” Whether the method be arbitration or some 
better plan, this “ social law” (which means, the compelling 
force of public opinion) against fighting, ought to go into effect 
now; but let it not be overlooked that it needs to be applied 
even more to capitalists than to laborers, at present. The 
responsibility for a large proportion of our strikes does not rest 
primarily upon the workingmen, but upon employers whose 
intolerant, narrow-minded attitude, especially in refusing to 
meet and treat with organized laborers through their represent- 
atives, has precipitated many a conflict that otherwise would 
never have occurred. 





THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER (Boston), January 6, 1808. 
Since January Ist the Register (weekly) and the Unitarian 
(monthly) have been amalgamated. The first number under 
this arrangement contains a surprising review'of Dr. George 
Harris’s little book, “‘ Inequality and Progress,’ upon which we 
recently commented favorably in these pages. We say this re- 
view is surprising because it contains a radical denunciation of 
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the whole economic system of modern society and says that the 
“ great and growing socialistic protest” against that system is 
“both reasonable and just,” as though the way to reform the 
admitted evils of society were to overthrow it. 

The Regtster is the official organ of the Unitarian church 
in America. Does it wish to place that organization, devoted 
to religious enlightenment, in the attitude of championing eco- 
nomic revolution and a crazy experiment with state socialism ? 
If so, does it imagine that such a policy is calculated to increase 
its undoubted influence and usefulness in its own proper field ? 
Certainly the public is entitled to know whether this publi- 
cation desires to group itself with the Arena and the Mew 
Time on economic questions, and if so, whether it is not 
misrepresenting in this respect the organization for which it 
speaks. 

This reviewer's statement that the modern system destroys 
economic opportunity is simply not true, when any genuine 
test of economic opportunity is applied. The size of income is 
really a more important consideration, in its bearing upon the 
social and intellectual development of the individual, than the 
largely exaggerated and uncertain ideal of “ being in business 
for one’s self.” Never were opportunities for earning a decent, 
comfortable living more numerous or varied than to-day, even 
though many of these opportunities are of the wage-earning 
sort. But even the opportunities for independent business ven- 
tures are not disappearing by any means. Many of the great 
staple-supplying industries, it is true, are now conducted ona 
corporate or trust basis, which is an absolute necessity of the 
times; but there are new types of industry constantly being 
developed, in a small way at first, by men of brains and energy 
but without large capital ; while a large group of mechanic and 
artistic trades remain in the hands of small proprietors and are 
likely to do so, for the reason that no particular economic ad- 
vantage could be gained by consolidation. Professor Schmoller, 
a leading German economist, recently announced as the result 
of most careful investigations, that in his opinion the “ middle 
class,” including independent handicraftsmen and tradesmen, 
business managers, highly paid workmen, etc., is more than 
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holding its own in Germany, and Germany is surprising the 
world by its rapid development of factory methods, 2. ¢., of the 
“modern economic system.” 

We have not space here to discuss this matter thoroughly, 
but only to say that Dr. Harris’s book impressed us as one of 
the ablest on the subject that we have seen in a long while. 
Certainly it reflects a much sounder appreciation of funda- 
mental societary principles than does the criticism in the Chrzs- 
tian Register. The idea implied in that criticism, that socialism 
would be a remedy for the alleged destruction of private enter- 
prise under the present system, is an absurdity ; since the basic 
proposition of socialism is to abolish private enterprise alto- 
gether and make everybody, in effect, an employee of the 
state. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, January, 1898. Jndustriaz 
Advance of Germany. By M. G. Mulhall, F.S.S. The facts 
here gathered together cover a wide variety of industrial top- 
ics such as agriculture, manufactures, commerce, wealth, debt, 
taxation, banking, railways, etc. The advance in agriculture 
during the last dozen years has been comparatively small; Mr. 
Mulhall attributes its backward condition largely to the fact 
that “ eighty per cent. of the farms are so small that much labor 
is wasted, since it is impossible to use improved machinery.” 
The textile industry, in the last 20 years, has increased 110 per 
cent. and hardware manufactures 180 percent. Germany’s ur- 
ban population in that period has increased seven times as fast 
as the rural. The number of people having annual incomes of 
over 750 dollars increased from 5.3 in 1,000 to 10.3; while the 
average income per inhabitant in Germany is about $119. The 
whole article is well worth preserving for reference purposes. 





The Farce of the Chinese Exclusion Laws. By J. Thomas 
Scharf, LL.D., Late United States Chinese Inspector at the 
Port of New York. 

The fact that Mr. Scharf was formerly United States 
Chinese Inspector at the Port of New York gives his statements 
an importance which seldom attaches to the numerous sensa- 
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tional expos¢és of the newspaper press. He says: “ That the 
present Chinese restriction acts, as at present administered, are 
worse than a pretence is conceded by all familiar with their 
operations. Judge Hagar, while Collector of the Port of San 
Francisco, a few years ago, stated ‘that the restriction act, as 
’ now administered, is an utter failure,’ which assertion has been 
verified ina thousand ways in the past few years. John H. 
Seuter, U. S. Attorney in the Vermont District, on December 
30, 1896, said that in his district the Chinese ‘ hearings are in a 
certain sense farcical,’ and Leigh Chalmers, Examiner of the 
Attorney General’s Office, in a report dated July 1, 1896, said 
‘that nine out of ten of these (Chinese) cases do not amount to 
the dignity of a farce,’ and that ‘the U. S. Attorney and Com- 
missioner both agree to this conclusion, but say there is no 
remedy.” Wm. A. Poucher, U.S. Attorney at Buffalo, in a 
letter to the U.S. Attorney General, dated April 30, 1897, 
said that his assistant had ‘attended examinations at Malone 
and at Plattsburg . . . . and has reported that it was absolutely 
useless, under the present condition of affairs, to attend any 
further examinations, as it was a waste of time and money,’ and 
that he was ‘ powerless.’ ”’ 

He further says that the officers of the government practi- 
cally admit that “ owing to the loose interpretation of the laws 
by sympathetic U. S. Commissioners, and the radical diversity 
of opinion between the judges of the Federal Courts, the crafty 
practices and fraudulent devices of the Mongolians themselves, 
the ready aid of well-paid allies on the border line, perjured 
witnesses, and the oath-breaking and bribe-taking officials, the 
exclusion laws have become more honored in the breach than 
in the observance.” 

Restriction of immigration is one of the most important 
questions now before the public, and certainly it is a serious 
matter if such restrictive laws as we already have are neglected 
in the manner charged by Mr. Scharf. In justice to the accused 
officials themselves, the matter deserves careful investigation. 





[February, 
Book Reviews 


THE COMING PEOPLE. By Charles F. Dole. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company, New York and Boston. 209 pp. 
1897. 

The several chapters comprised within this little volume 
logically pursue a single theme, yet many of them are suffi- 
ciently distinct and rounded out to stand as independent 
essays of no inconsiderable merit. The sentiment of the 
book, like that of “The American Citizen” by the same 
author (reviewed by us last month) is in the main healthy and 
optimistic. The present volume, however, is more directly 
addressed to the adult mind, and is especially noteworthy for 
the strong, simple beauty of style with which its thought is 
expressed, 

Mr. Dole believes that the “Coming People” and their 
institutions will be naturally evolved from the present people, 
and not be the product of a revolution which shall seek to 
reverse or abolish the indispensable conditions of individual 
and social progress. In spite of all the injustice, strife and 
imperfection in the life of the world to-day, he asserts that the 
native instincts of man do, perpetually and steadily, work out 
in forms whose inevitable consequence is progress—progress 
away from the brute strife of barbarism towards the harmony 
of the,civilization that isto be. He discovers proof of this great 
upward trend in the phenomenaof society past and present ; 
in the diminishing success and speedier retribution which 
attend meanness or dishonesty in business, tyranny or corrup- 
tion in politics, intolerance, selfishness or hypocrisy in the 
domestic, social and religious life. Because honor, broad- 
mindedness and altruism are more and more coming to be the 
accompaniments, yes, the very means of success, in all walks 
of life, is the strongest of all evidences that these things are 
not inconsistent with the fundamental egoism of human nature, 
but are its legitimate product and will yet become the dominat- 
ing features of a civilization of peace. Such a vast hope as 
this is not chimerical, not fanciful, but sound and sure. 

Of course, as Mr. Dole points out, to see this movement 
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truly one’s point of view must be high enough to permit a 
broad outlook. ‘‘ The man who looks at the problems of the 
great world from the point of view of his own petty personal 
interests, from jhis bit of a farm, from behind his counter, 
from his office, cannot expect to see things as they are on the 
vast scale of the world and the centuries.” A higher stand- 
point gives him this perception and, as Mr. Dole says: ‘A 
wide reading, both of history and science, goes to show how 
deep is the law that works ever toward the achievement of the 
best and the most desirable things. Whatever is best, what- 
ever fits the larger need, whatever most nicely adjusts itself to 
the ruling conditions, this the universe demands, and works 
to effect.” 

It should be said that Mr.Dole recognizes the possibility— 
more, the need—of intelligent social action in assisting this 
right adjustment of conditions and promoting progress. We 
cannot by any means endorse all of the suggestions which he 
tentatively offers in this connection, and believe that certain 
lines of action which he omits to mention are much more 
nearly in harmony with the general principles elsewhere de- 
veloped in these essays. But the foundation is the essential 
thing and here, in the main, it seems to us, Mr. Dole stands 
firm. 

STUDENT'S STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 9I5 pp. octavo. Edited by James C. Fernald, 
Francis A. March, LL. D., e¢ ad. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London, 1897. Price, $2.00 net ; postage 32 
cents extra. 

This is an abridgement of the Standard Dictionary, 
and is designed to consolidate in one volume for convenient 
reference the more essential features of that famous and ex- 
cellent work. The idea is a good one and appears to have 
been successfully carried out. This abridgment includes over 
60,000 words, besides an appendix of proper names, foreign 
phrases, abbreviations, etc. There are over 1200 pictorial 
illustrations, while the synonyms and antonyms, appearing 
right along in the text in connection with each appropriate 
word, are more complete and satisfactory than in any dic- 
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tionary we have yet seen, except the parent Standard itself. 
The department in the appendix devoted to disputed pronun- 
ciations, and the Language Key, appropriate for all national- 
ities, are especially valuable features. The plan of beginning 
all common words with a small letter and all proper words 
with a capital, just as they would be used in practical writing, 
was one of the greatest of the improvements introduced by the 
Standard and is continued in the abridgement. This plan saves 
much confusion and settles at a glance any doubt as to whether 
a capital or small letter is correct usage in particular cases. 

The convenient size of the book, the careful discrimination 
used in the process of abridgement, and the low price are ad- 
ditional elements which seem likely to give this dictionary a 
wide popularity. 
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